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OSTAGE STAMPS are rather prosaic objects, and since they 

are so commonplace one may easily overlook the fact that they 
sometimes mirror the arts. Music has influenced the designs of a fairly 
large number of stamps, and it is our intention to offer information — 
concerning such of them as are likely to interest music-lovers. Before 
doing this, however, we shall sketch: briefly the history of the postage 
stamp as such. 

Postage stamps are a comparatively modern invention. It was in 
1840 that Great Britain issued the first stamps as part of Rowland 
Hill’s “Post Office Reform” scheme. On May 6 of that year the now 
famous “Penny Black and Two Penny Blue” (see Figs. 1 and 2) were 
_ placed on sale at the General Post Office in London. There had been 
gropings towards the idea many years previously. As far back as the 
17th century a French nobleman prepared strips of paper with his seal 
on them, and these were sold to the public. The strips were wrapped 
round letters deposited in letter boxes he had set up in Paris. As recently 
as 1936 it was thought that a find made in South Africa indicated that 
stamps were in use there several years before Rowland Hill’s plan was 
put into effect, but it was soon proved that the so-called stamps were 
merely tax labels. Great Britain therefore retains the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first nation to issue postage stamps. 

In the early days these labels were strictly utilitarian. In fact it was 
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not until 1876, after they had been in existence thirty-six years, that any 
country issued a commemorative stamp. At that time the United States, 
to honor the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, sold envelopes 
bearing a specially designed impressed stamp (see Fig. 3) in either red 
or green. Eleven more years elapsed, however, before adhesive stamps 
were issued for an avowedly commemorative purpose. Again Great 
Britain led the way, issuing a set of ten stamps (two reproduced as 
Figs. 4 and 5) in various ornamental designs in 1887, as part of the 
Jubilee Celebration marking the fiftieth anniversary of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

During the World War, the tremendous increase in propaganda and 
the perfection of its technique quickly affected postage stamp designs. 
It was found that they could be made small but potent vehicles of 
advertising, with the result that there has been a never ending stream 
of commemorative stamps from the presses, with Uncle Sam well in 
the lead, owing to the recent generous policy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Another source of designs of topical interest is the charity stamp, 
examples of which are known to philatelists as “Semi-Postals”. The 
British colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, now states of the 
Australian Commonwealth, originated this type. Briefly, it is a means 
of raising funds for worthy purposes, the stamps being special issues 
and being sold at a premium over their face value, the excess amount 
going to “the cause” for which they were issued. To celebrate the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, four large stamps were issued, 
two by each colony, for the purpose of raising funds for a home for 
consumptives. The stamps met with a storm of opposition and criti- 
cism, but it was quickly found that semi-postals offered a most effective 
way of raising funds for charitable purposes. The example of Australia 
was soon followed by other lands, with the result that today several 
countries, among them Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, and 
Switzerland, make a practice of issuing sets of semi-postals early each 
November for the benefit of Christmas charities. 

It is from these two classes of stamps—the commemorative and the 
semi-postal—that most stamps of a musical interest come. Their designs 
fall into several groups. The most important are those that picture 
famous composers and musicians, and it is to these, therefore, that we 
shall first turn our attention. 
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Five Stamps of Historical Interest and Fourteen Showing Heads of Composers 


1 and 2. Rowland Hill's “Penny Black and Two Penny Blue,” Great Britain, 1840. 3. U. S. 
Centennial Exposition Stamp of 1876 (green). 4 and 5. Two of Queen Victoria's Jubilee 
stamps, Great Britain, 1887 (blue, and carmine rose-green, respectively). 6-9 and 11-13. The 
Austrian Semi-postal set of 1922: Haydn (brown), Mozart (dark blue), Beethoven (black ), 
Schubert (dark violet), Bruckner (dark green), Johann Strauss (claret), Wolf (brown 
olive). 10. The Liszt stamp printed for the 1934 Philatelic Exhibition at Budapest, 
Hungary (deep rose). 14 and 15. Polish stamps: Chopin, 1927 (deep ultramarine ); 
Paderewski, 1919 (brown red). 16. Bellini Centennial stamp, with portrait of composer, 
Italy, 1935 (dark blue). 17. Gomes Centennial stamp, with portrait of composer, Brazil, 
1936 (black brown). 18. Benoit Centennial stamp, Belgium, 1934 (olive brown). 19. French 
Semi-postal stamp: Berlioz, 1936 (olive green). 
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Eighteen Stamps and Cancellations with Miscellaneous Musical Associations 


20 and 21. Czechoslovak stamps: Smetana, 1933 (yellow green); Dvofak, 1934 (green). 
22 and 26. The Netherlands stamps, 1935: Sweelinck (deep blue); Diepenbrock (black 
brown). 23-25. German Bach-Handel Festival stamps, 1935: Schiitz (dark green); Bach 
(copper red); Handel (ultramarine). 27. Rouget de Lisle stamp, France, 1936 (Prussian 
green). 28. Queen Liliuokalani stamp, Hawaii, 1890 (dull violet). 29. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson stamp, Norway, 1932 (ultramarine). 30. M. M. Gutiérrez stamp, Costa Rica, 
1923 (olive green). 31. Luxembourg Semi-postal stamp, 1935 (copper red). 32. Austrian 
Semi-postal stamp with Post Horn Call, 1933 (deep ultramarine). 33. “Star Spangled 
Banner” Centennial cancellation, U. S., 1914. 34 and 35. Saar Reunion and Wiesbaden 
Song Festival cancellation, Germany, 1935. 36. Cancellation celebrating unveiling of 
Chopin statue, Poland, 1926. 37. Gomes Centennial stamp with opening of // Guarany, 
Brazil, 1936 (blue). 
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The first distinguished composer to be pictured on a postage stamp 

was so honored not as a musician, but as a statesman. We refer to 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

After the World War, Poland, along with other resurrected nations 
of Europe, was struggling against tremendous odds to establish a 
stable government. Her people were torn by political strife; the situa- 
tion looked desperate. Then Paderewski arrived from America. His 
enormous prestige gave new hope to the Polish people, and they rallied 
round him, appointing him Premier in January 1919. Three weeks 
after his assuming office, elections were held for the Constitutional As- 
sembly, which met February roth of the same year, resulting in his 
becoming the first president of the Polish Republic. This historic oc- 
casion was commemorated by special stamps, on one of which (repro- 
duced as Fig. 15) is a portrait of Poland’s Musician-President, facing 
to the left, with the characteristic shock of hair plainly visible. 

It was not until 1922 that musicians were pictured on stamps to 
honor them specifically as composers. That was the year Austria issued 
the first of her beautiful semi-postal sets. Fittingly enough, the portraits 
of seven great composers, Austrian by birth or adoption, were chosen to 
grace the series. These stamps (reproduced as Figs. 6-9 and 11-13) were 
commented upon in the press throughout the world, many musical pub- 
lications in particular referring to them. The composers portrayed on 
the stamps, were in the order of their birth, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Bruckner, Johann Strauss, and Wolf. The more recent the 
date of birth, the higher was the denomination. The stamps were sold 
at ten times their face value—that is, the “5 Kronen” stamp was sold for 
fifty Kronen, and so on. Ninety per cent of the proceeds from the sale 
of these stamps went to aid the unfortunates in Austria, including many 
indigent musicians, during the terrible post-war days. Collectors pur- 
chased such quantities, which were never actually used for postage, that 
the cost of preparing and producing these stamps was more than 
covered. In passing, it is interesting to observe that Beethoven was the 
only one of the composers who was not born in Austria and that all 
seven died in Vienna. 

Germany gives us our next pictures of musical geniuses on stamps. 
Although it did not, strictly speaking, consist of commemoratives, the 
1926 issue of the Reich was intended to honor those who had brought 
fame to the German people in every field of endeavor. Music was rep- 
resented by Beethoven and Bach. In the following year, when further 
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denominations were added to the set, still another stamp bearing 
Beethoven’s portrait was issued. 

On March 1, 1927, Poland for the second and—up to the date of 
writing—last time pictured a notable musician on her stamps. And on 
this occasion the reason was cultural and not political. The stamp in 
question was a “4o Gr.” stamp of modernistic design (see Fig. 14), 
printed in a handsome shade of blue and presenting the profile of 
Chopin. 

Not the least of the many ways in which the resurgence of 
nationalism in Europe after the World War found expression, was 
the preparation of special stamps honoring every possible event and 
person adding glory to the newly formed political unit. In company 
with Poland were Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Baltic states. 
Hungary, following the example of Germany, in 1932 honored her 
renowned men by picturing them on stamps. Among the philosophers, 
mathematicians, poets, and statesmen adorning the issue was Franz 
Liszt, portrayed on the “20 Filler” denomination. 

From May 6 to 13, 1934, the first Hungarian Philatelic Society held 
a splendid stamp exhibition in Budapest to celebrate a half century of 
existence. As a special token, the Liszt stamp was printed in a new 
color on a small sheet of ornamented paper bearing the inscription 
“II, Orszagos Bélyegkiallitas * L.E.H.E. 1884-1934” (Second Philatelic 
Exhibition * Jubilee of the First Philatelic Society. 1884-1934). (See 
Fig. 10.) The little sheets, of which only fifty thousand were issued, 
were sold for go Fillers as tickets of admission to the exhibition. Liszt 
has the distinction of being the first and so far only musical figure to 
be pictured on a philatelic exhibition sheet. 

The year 1934 marked the entrance of two new countries into the 
Philatelic Music Hall. 

First came Belgium which, on the occasion of the centenary of the 
birth of Peter Benoit, issued a single semi-postal stamp (reproduced as 
Fig. 18) for the purpose of raising funds to erect a monument in his 
memory. The stamp was sold for one franc, twenty-five per cent of 
which went towards the memorial fund. Whatever may be thought of 
the music of Benoit outside Belgium, it is certain that he is not without 
honor in his own country. 

Second came Czechoslovakia, issuing commemoratives (see Figs. 
20 and 21) to honor two of her composers. The stamp paying tribute 
to Bed*ich Smetana at once commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of 
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his death and the one hundred and tenth of his birth. Shortly after 
the Smetana stamp, another appeared on the occasion of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the death of Antonin Dvorak, the only former resident 
of New York whose musical genius has been recognized by a special 
postage stamp. 

In 1935 the Bach-Handel Festival was held in Germany, and the 
German government took notice of the event by issuing a set of three 
stamps (see Figs. 23-25) picturing, in addition to Bach who had ap- 
peared in the 1926 stamps, two newcomers in the persons of Schiitz 
and Handel. 

The Latin nations entered the field somewhat belatedly, but they are 
making up for lost time. Italy led off with a set of eleven stamps in 
1935, commemorating the centenary of the death of Vincenzo Bellini. 
One of the designs (see Fig. 16) presents a likeness of the composer. 
The set is the longest that has ever been issued relating to music.’ 

The same year the Netherlands, following an annual custom, de- 
signed to raise.charity funds for Christmas by means of stamp issues, 
printed the pictures of two Dutch composers, J. P. Sweelinck and 
A. J. M. Diepenbrock. (See Figs. 22 and 26.) They are inscribed 
“Cultural and Social Work”, indicating that the money collected by 
the sale of the stamps went to aid artists and intellectual workers, 
musicians included. 

The first non-European country to commemorate a composer by 
means of stamps was Brazil. The middle of 1936 marked the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Carlos Gomes, and two stamps 
were issued to pay him homage. The designs are unusual, for on one 
(reproduced as Fig. 17) is a portrait of the composer made from a 
coin issued at the same time and for the same reason as the stamps, 
while on the other there are reproduced the opening measures of his 
chief opera, I] Guarany? 

In November 1936, France presented collectors with a portrait of 
Hector Berlioz (see Fig. 19) on one of a series of four stamps printed 
to raise funds for distressed and exiled intellectuals seeking refuge in 
the country. At the time of writing, Berlioz is the last musical celebrity 
to appear on stamps. But even before this article is in print there will 
doubtless be newcomers. 

Before leaving the topic of postage stamps portraying individuals, 


1 For further information concerning the Bellini set, see pps. 9-10. 
2CfH., p. 7. 
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we wish to mention also those human subjects whose chief claim to 
fame lies in fields of endeavor other than music, but who did achieve 
some distinction in it. 

The first stamp in our new group is unusual in that it pictures a 
woman. In 1890 the Hawaiian Islands, at that time an independent 
kingdom, issued a stamp (reproduced as Fig. 28) bearing the portrait 
of Queen Liliuokalani, who was then reigning, and who in private life 
was Mrs. John Owen Dominis, the wife of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Oahu. The death of a sister caused the Queen to write the strains of 
the since ubiquitous “Aloha Oe”. 

The first writer of a national anthem to achieve postal recognition 
was Manuel Maria Gutiérrez, the composer of the Costa Rican National 
Anthem, “Noble Patria”. He was pictured on a Costa Rican stamp in 
1923. (See Fig. 30.) Nine years later, Norway commemorated with a 
stamp (reproduced as Fig. 29) the centenary of the birth of her famous 
novelist, poet, and dramatist, Bjornstjerne BjOrnson, who wrote the 
words of the Norwegian national anthem, the opening lines of which 
are: 

Yes, we love this land that towers 
Where the ocean foams; 


Rugged, storm swept, it embowers 
Many thousand homes. 


(Tr. by A. H. Palmer) 


The Dominican Republic in May 1936 released a handsome set of 
stamps for the benefit of the National Library and Archives Fund, and 
at the same time commemorated her men and women of arts and 
letters. Among the portraits in this series is one of the bewhiskered 
face of José Reyes, who died in 1905 at the age of seventy. He was the 
composer of the national anthem of this Caribbean republic, “Quisque- 
yanos Valientes.” 

Later in 1936, France issued two stamps paying tribute to Rouget 
de Lisle, who had died a century before. One of the stamps (reproduced 
as Fig. 27) pictures the statue designed in his memory by Auguste Bar- 
tholdi (the same sculptor who designed the Statue of Liberty) and 
standing in the little town of Lons-le-Saunier near the Swiss border, 
de Lisle’s birthplace. On the other stamp is seen the group, “La Mar- 
seillaise” by Rude, which forms part of the decorations of the Arc de 
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Sixteen Stamps with Miscellaneous Musical Associations 


38-42. Wagner opera stamps, Germany, 1933: Der Fliegende Hollander (dark blue); Das 
Rheingold (bright green); Die Walkire (deep orange); Siegfried (brown red); Die 
Meistersinger (gray green); 43. H. G. Nageli stamp, Switzerland, 1936 (green). 44. Kale- 
vala stamp, Finland, 1935 (blue). 45. One of the Austrian Nibelungenlied stamps, 
1926 (olive black). 46. Portuguese stamp, showing upright piano, 1925 (pale olive). 
47. Ukranian stamp, showing a bandura, 1920 (olive green). 45-50. Bellini Centennial 
stamps, showing various instruments, Italy, 1935; Harp (rose carmine); Viols (purple); 
Grand Piano (red orange). 51-53. Italian Centennial stamps, 1937; Stradivari, with violin 


(red); Pergolesi (brown); Spontini (brown). 
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Triomphe. This group is to be seen also on one of the stamps issued in 
1915 to raise funds for war orphans. 


The most unusual stamps issued in honor of a national anthem 
were the pair printed in 1934 by Czechoslovakia on the occasion of the 
centenary of Jan Skroup’s “Where is my home?” The stamps, alike in 
design but differing in color, show a pastoral scene and symbolize the 
peaceful aspirations of the Bohemian people. The issue was remarkable 
in that a special printing was made, in which fifteen stamps appeared 
on a sheet of extra heavy paper, with elaborate ornamental borders and 
with the words and music of the anthem at the top and bottom of the 
sheet. A whole sheet is reproduced on the opposite page. 

The number of stamps that have musical notation as part of their 
own design, and not as mere border ornamentations of the sheet, are 
comparatively few. In 1933, in connection with the International 
Philatelic Exhibition in Vienna, a semi-postal stamp of fifty Groschen 
was issued, which was sold at a premium of two Schillings and sixty 
Groschen. Fifty Groschen went to charity, while the remainder was 
considered the admission fee to the exhibition. The design (reproduced 
as Fig. 32) was a reproduction of the well known painting by Moritz 
von Schwind, entitled “The Honeymoon”. It depicts an old coaching 
scene, and, what is most interesting to us, in the lower part of the design 
there are eight measures of music which give the post-horn call used by 
the old stage-coach drivers to announce their approach and to warn that 
the passengers and mail be ready. The entire stamp reminds one strongly 
of a Christmas card. 

The two stamps mentioned above, in connection with Smetana and 
Dvorak, have musical notation worked into the designs as ornamenta- 
tion on either side of each portrait. Efforts have been made to trace the 
notes to actual compositions, but a glance at the stamps will show that 
the clefs and notes are merely decorative. 

It remained for Brazil to issue the first stamp with part of a real 
musical score on it. The Gomes set referred to preyiously has, on the 
second of the two designs, the opening measures of I] Guarany. (See 
Fig. 37.) To Gomes goes the distinction of being the first and so far 
sole composer to have a musical theme form the central subject for a 
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postage stamp design—the only one of which it can be said, “Try this 
on your piano”. 

The stamps issued by Luxembourg in 1935 to aid intellectual workers 
of all nationalities finding haven in the little duchy, includes one (re- 
produced as Fig. 31) that has, in the lower left of the stamp depicting 
a painter and sculptor, a short bit of musical notation. 

While we are discussing musical notation on stamps, it might be 
opportune to point out that even the lowly postmark has served to 
furnish propaganda with musical associations. There was some agita- 
tion in 1914 for the United States government to issue a stamp com- 
memorating the centenary of “The Star Spangled Banner”. But the 
government wasn’t as stamp conscious then as it is today, and all that 
resulted from the efforts of the proponents of the idea was a special 
cancellation (reproduced as Fig. 33) from Baltimore, bearing the in- 
scription, “National Star Spangled Banner Centennial—Baltimore Sept. 
1914”. Germany has had several musical cancellations. One of them, 
appearing in 1935, shows two notes of music and advertises the Song 
Festival held at Wiesbaden in July of that year. (See Fig. 35.) A 
Polish cancellation, associated with music, is reproduced as Fig. 36. 

One of the most elaborate musical cancellations (reproduced as Fig. 
34) was the one joyfully hailing the reunion of the Saar Basin with 
Germany, after the plebiscite in January 1935. This cancellation makes 
use of the first (and titular) words of the song, “Deutsch ist die Saar”, 
with the four notes that go with them. This cancellation was first used 
on March 1, 1935, the day that the Saar actually became German 
territory again. 

But to return to stamps. Richard Wagner is the only composer to 
have had issued in his honor a set of stamps (partly reproduced by 
Figs. 38-42) depicting scenes from his operas. In 1933 occurred the 
fiftieth anniversary of Wagner’s death, and for this reason the winter 
help-stamps of that year, nine in number, each represented a different 
Wagner opera. The task of preparing suitable designs was entrusted 
to Prof. Alois Kolb, teacher of steel engraving at the Academy of 
Graphic Arts in Leipzig. A study of the result will show that he 
carried out his commission admirably. Strangely enough, Wagner 
himself has never been pictured on an adhesive stamp, although a 
stamped post card bearing his portrait was issued together with the 
set. This began with a picture of Tannhauser. Next came the skipper 
of Der fliegende Hollander. Three of the stamps referred to the Ring 
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operas: Das Rheingold was typified by two of the Rhine-maidens; 
Die Walkiire by Briinnhilde wrapped in magic slumber; and Siegfried 
by the hero’s encounter with the dragon. One of the stamps showed 
Tristan and Isolde pledging their unhallowed love. Another stood for 
Die Meistersinger, while representations of Lohengrin and Parsifal 
closed the series. Certainly an unusual tribute to the great Wagner. 

Seven years previous to the issue of Germany’s Wagnerian set, 
Austria’s annual charity series had been entirely given over to scenes 
from the Nibelungen legends that Wagner had drawn upon. For one 
example, see Fig. 45. 

So much for the opera. The postal authorities have paid their respects 
also to folk-song. In 1933 the Esthonians held their Tenth National 
Singing Festival, at which the choral societies of the country gathered 
together. To advertise and honor this event a set of three stamps was 
issued, all picturing the bearded figure of Wainainoinen, the God of 
Music, strumming a primitive harp. The folk-lore of Finland was 
recognized in its turn in 1935 when, to commemorate the centenary of 
the publication of the “Kalavala”, the ancient epic to which Sibelius 
has at times resorted for subject matter, there was issued a special set 
of three appropriate stamps. One of these is reproduced as Fig. 44. 

For Christmas of 1936, the Swiss charity-stamp set for the children— 
made up of so-called “Pro Juventute” stamps—commemorated Johann 
Georg Nageli, the eminent music publisher, composer, and pedagogue, 
by picturing him on the first stamp of the set. (See Fig. 43.) It was 
then a hundred years since Nageli had died, and his work in educating 
the children of Switzerland to appreciate music was thus gratefully 
remembered. 

We will touch but briefly upon delineations of musical instruments 
on postage stamps, since they are numerous and frequently inaccurate. 
Stringed instruments, such as the harp and the lyre, preponderate. The 
harp, of course, appears on some of the stamps of the Irish Free State, 
and in the Bellini set there is a picture (reproduced as Fig. 48) of an 
angel playing a harp. This same set has also one design (see Fig. 49) 
that shows two angels playing viols against a background of stars. The 
first stamps of Soviet Russia were symbolic in character, and the one 
honoring the arts and sciences included in the design a violin and a 
lyre. For a Ukrainian example, see No. 47. 

It is a curious fact that the piano is a comparatively rare instrument 
on stamps. In 1925 Portugal commemorated the centenary of the birth 
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of her famous novelist, Camilo Castelo Branco, by a long set of stamps, 

one of the designs (reproduced as Fig. 46) being a view of Branco’s 

study. In the corner of the room may be seen an upright piano. A 

grand piano is to be seen on still another of the Bellini stamps (see 

Fig. 50), which shows a ghostly pair of hands fingering a keyboard. 

Italy has recently added to these postal stamps, issued in memory of its 

great sons, three stamps (see Figs. 51-53) commemorating in 1937 the 

centenary of Stradivari, Pergolesi, and Spontini, respectively. 

Primitive flutes, drums, and horns may be found on stamps from 
the Belgian Congo, the French Somali Coast, and other tropical coun- 
tries. One of the stamps issued in 1931 by the Dutch East Indies to raise 
money to aid the lepers, shows two native gamelang players. 

It is not intended that this essay should represent the last word on 
music and stamps. A whole volume could be written on the subject, 
and even then some eagle-eyed collector would hit upon some untreated 
bit of information. It would not be difficult to add a whole section about 
opera houses and theatres on stamps, all with a decided musical interest, 
but a limit must be drawn somewhere. 

Before closing, however, it might be of interest to mention the fact 
that stamps have themselves been the source of inspiration for the com- 
position of several musical pieces.’ We leave it to better judgments than 
ours to pass upon the musical merits of these compositions, and merely 
call attention to their existence for the sake of completeness, and to 
show that relationship between music and stamps does not present an 
entirely one-sided subject. 

1 The following list was furnished through courtesy of Mr. Theodore Steinway: 
Correspondenzkarten, - Potpourri, by Fr. Zikoff, published, 1880, by Julius Hainauer, Breslau. 
Stamp Galop, by Arthur O'Leary, published, 1864, by Oliver Ditson, Boston, and Novello, 

Ewer & Co., London. 

American Stamp Polka, by Maria Seguin, published, 1864, by Wm. A. Pond, New York. 
Cf. Article by Percy DeWorms in the April, 1926, issue of the Philatelic Journal of 
Great Britain. 

Rat Tat, or Postman’s Polka, by A. Postage Stamp, Esq., published by the Royal Society of 
London. 

The Penney Post Act, published by the Royal Society of London. (Comic song performed by 
Mr. Buckingham at Royal Gardens, Vauxhall.) 

The Parcel Post, published by the Royal Society of London. (Sung with immense success by 
G. H. Macdermott.) 

The Postage Stamp Polka, by Edward Amillon, published by the Royal Society of London. 


The Postman’s Knock, published by Robert Cox & Co., London, publishers to H. M. Queen 
Victoria and to the Emperor Napoleon. 


ASPECTS OF THE MODERN ART-SONG 
By WILLIAM TREAT UPTON 


ITH THE COMPLETION, some time ago, of a fairly 

comprehensive study of the development of the art-song in 
America,’ I found my interest in the subject far from satisfied—in fact, 
it has seemed to increase ever since. In a way, too, it has taken a new 
direction. For, while the previous study dealt primarily with the older, 
more established American song writers, my interest during these later 
years has been more especially with our younger writers—those who, 
if they have written songs at all, have approached the subject quite 
differently from their elders. For it happens that, at just about our period, 
the fine and ancient mold which has determined the contours and 
shaped the substance of song, even from Schubert’s time to ours, has 
been gradually cracking under the strain of a growing modernism, and 
that new patterns of quite a different type are in the making. 

Whether the breaking up of this long familiar mold is to spell de- 
struction for its inner content as well as its outer shape, and song—along 
with the Stampita, the Ricercare, and other forms belonging to past 
centuries—is to be relegated to the limbo of forgotten art expressions, 
only to be unearthed by some indefatigable musicologist of the future 
as a curious example of 19th-century musical art; or whether it might 
still be possible for this type of composition, deeply beloved for its 
inherent simplicity and spontaneity—in its essentials the most intimate 
of all forms of music—to adjust itself to changing conditions and so 
survive: all this seems an interesting question, and one worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 

With this thought in mind I have tried during the past few years to 
put myself in touch with as many as possible of our younger rep- 
resentative American composers (including those of the ultra-modern 
group), for it has seemed reasonable to suppose that if anyone can throw 
light upon this subject, it ought to be those who, in and through them- 
selves, form the creative element in our modern musical life. The re- 

1 Art-Song in America—a Study in the Development of American Music (The Oliver Ditson 
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sponse has been most generous, interesting, and stimulating. The present 
paper is the direct result of this correspondence, and includes something 
of my own reaction to the ideas brought out in it. 

As our immediate text and (at least so it seems to me) as all-embrac- 
ing symbols of our entire discussion, let us consider the following three 
excerpts from modern American song: “Strings in the Earth and 
Air”, from “Five Songs for Voice and Piano” (James Joyce) by Israel 
Citkowitz (Cos Cob Press, 1930); “Comfort to a Youth that had lost 
his Love” (Robert Herrick), by Vivian Fine (New Music, July, 1933) ; 
and “Toys”, text and music by Carl Ruggles (H. W. Gray Co., 1930). 
Let us take them at their face value only, with no inquiry into source, 
background, or circumstance, except to note that two of these composers 
seem to have written these songs when barely out of their teens, the 
third in his middle thirties. Thus we remark the fact, relevant or irrele- 
vant as it may be, that these songs represent youth (precocious youth, to 
be sure) and early (yet ripened) maturity. In all three cases the 
technical approach seems sure and confident. 

How far, in these songs, can we find answers to our questioning? 

Those of us who cannot lightly forswear allegiance to the song form 
as magnificently developed by a Schumann, a Brahms, a Wolf, or a 
Fauré, and who yet realize that art is fluid, that while the essence re- 
mains the same the form may and must change with the changing 
years—those of us see in the song by Citkowitz the confirmation of our 
feeling that song as an art form must and will live—not only live, but 
live animated by the same spirit that has vitalized it since the days of 
Schubert. This we may define as the conviction that song must be vocal, 
not an aping of any instrumental idiom; that no matter how rich the 
accompanying score, the voice part must be thoroughly individualized 
and dominating; that there must be lyricism in the broadest sense of the 
word—in short, that song must remain song and not deteriorate into 
some hybrid mixture of opposing types. 


We agree with Frederick Jacobi: 


It is impossible to tell in what form the songs of the future will be cast, but it 
seems certain that the influence of the great German tradition of song writing will 
not be lost. It seems to me that a human being, singing, will always exert a su- 
preme fascination on other human beings. For that reason it is a fallacy to try to 


. 
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reduce the singer, when he is accompanied by a single instrument or by a group, 
to the level of the instrumentalists—to make him “one of an ensemble,” as there 
has been a tendency to do of recent years. Similarly it seems to me wrong to write 
accompaniments that are over ornate, accompaniments that divide the attention 
of the listener rather than focus it. That which the singer sings, the melody, is 
bound of necessity to be the focal point of interest in a song. 


The individualization and dominating quality of the voice part in 
song, however, need in no way prohibit the widest variety of vocal 
effects—variety of tone color, interval, rhythm. Thus Henry Cowell: 


If the song is to continue growing, then a far wider range of vocal sounds must 
be used by singers; at present their conception of “a good tone” is far too narrow, 
and allows for only a mere fraction of the possibilities of vocal sound. Schoen- 
berg’s half-spoken songs are an attempt to get away from the rigidity of always 
using bel canto. The very fact that the singer is left a little vague about exactly 
what to do in these songs, induces him to try out a wider range of vocal sounds. . . . 
In the Orient students are trained to have a certain definite gamut of different 
tone qualities at their command. The Japanese have, for instance, one vocal place- 
ment for sad music, one for gay music, one for nature-worshiping music, etc.— 
seven placements altogether. I believe that more and more unusual vocal sounds 
and placements will be used by our composers, giving a great new field for them. 


In similar vein, Paul Frederic Bowles, one of our younger song writers: 


Art music will get what it needs not from new subjects to sing about (i.e. the 
proletariat or a hundred other literary ideas), nor from technical devices (quarter 
tones and careful rhythms, etc., as such), but from new ways to sing, which means 
that it will be increasingly conscious of folk-musics of all corners of the globe, 
particularly the now unfamiliar corners. The Italian idea will be but one among 
scores of others. Singers will have to master the cante Flamenco, the difficult 
Chleuh songs, the Annamite lyrics, the Mexican, Cuban, and other Latin-Indian 
tricks, as well as the Central African declamation and the myriad of Arabic innu- 
endos (to mention a few of the more important), in order to sing what should 
be written in the near future if the solo art-song is to be expected to remain in 
existence. 


In stressing the point that, notwithstanding all these new phases and 
qualities, song must still preserve its natural and inherent lyricism, we 
have the vigorous support of Douglas Moore: 


The modern song seems to me to be too dependent upon accompaniment and 
recitative style, and to show incomplete understanding of the essence of song, 
which is melody. To my mind the songs of Debussy and Ravel are unsatisfactory 
in this respect. I admire Fauré, Chausson, and Duparc enormously, and of course 
Hugo Wolf seems to me the equal of Schubert. I believe that the decline of the 
song is indicative of the decline of all modern music; harmony and rhythm have 
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been developed to such an extent that we have lost the true art of melody. When 
we can produce a melodist, someone who can use the best features of modern 
technique and yet can write believable melody, he will write not only good songs 
but good symphonies and operas. 


Also Quincy Porter: 


It seems to me the tendency is to sacrifice the voice and throw too much of the 
possibility for color into the accompaniment. . . . [But] we are growing away 
from the idea that expressive, lyrical melody is something to be ashamed of, and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if the medium of the lyric song should revive in popularity 
among composers who are writing genuine music. .. . There is no instrument so 
capable as the voice in its ability to be expressive, and it seems to me that it can 
go furthest in this respect in the lyric song. 


Theodore Stearns: 


It (song) will probably be subjected to further experimentation or melodic sus- 
picion by our present modernists, but after they have split the seven tones into 
still finer kindling it is more than conceivable that ultimately the result will all be 
corded up again and furnish the same fuel for romance, grace and melody that it 
did in the days of Mozart and Schubert; with the new attractive rhythm and 
orchestration this age is fermenting. 


The means used in the accompanying score need not be at all re- 
stricted—provided only the score never takes precedence over, or in any 
way overwhelms, the voice. If we hold fast to this fundamental require- 
ment, we may concede that in other respects song may change, and 
change radically, with the coming years. And in so doing who can tell 
what gains in richness and variety of color, what eloquence of speech it 


may produce! 
In this connection I want to quote in its entirety Lazare Saminsky’s 


sympathetic and comprehensive comment: 


The destiny of the song has always passionately interested me, as this is one of 
my beloved forms of composition. I feel so much the necessity of a musical 
creator's responsiveness to the eternal lure of the human voice, that I came to 
consider as a freak, as spiritually and musically deformed, the so-called “instru- 
mental composers”, those who never feel the urge of the human voice. To me 
it seems an impossibility that this eternal source of music should dry out. The 
newer and vaster forms, like the new opera-ballet and the new choral forms, may 
absorb the song and deflect the interest of the vocal composer to other channels, 
those of vast vocal structures. But I am sure that in the long run the song, after 
having absorbed all the inflections of the new scales, the new colors, coming of 
late from racial and individual creation, will develop a new song that will express 
the emotion of future men just as faithfully as Schubert expressed the emotion of 
his contemporaries. Such extraordinary productions of our time as Schoenberg’s 
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Pierrot Lunaire, a masterpiece of modern literature, bears witness to my assertion 
most eloquently. 


Let us now examine the above-mentioned Citkowitz song for the 
qualities I have contended are clearly to be found there. 
Ex. 1 
Strings in the Earth and Air 


Israel Citkowitz 
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We first note the truly vocal character of the music. The voice part 
consists of a natural and singable melody with no trace of such intervals 
or rhythms as would suggest instrumental effects. It has its own definite 
character, goes its own way, deliberate and self-possessed, gives no im- 
pression of fragmentariness nor any suggestion of stereotyped patterns. 
Its rhythms and intervals conform, with a fine regard for unity, to the 
declamation of the text. The piano score, delicately colored, is never 
obtrusive, but forms a perfectly adjusted harmonic and rhythmic back- 
ground for the voice part. 

Taken altogether, this would seem a fairly perfect presentment of 
the mood of the poem, developing consistently and convincingly its 
primary motive: “Strings in the earth and air make music sweet”. 
The music flows uninterruptedly from the first measure to the last. 
Any hint of dramatic vigor, of sharpened outline, or of high light and 
shadow, is for the moment avoided. That this is accomplished without 
any sense of flaccidity, of inertness, or weakness of fibre, bears eloquent 
tribute to the discriminating intelligence and the sure musicianship of 
the composer. 

Examined technically, we find the individuality of the song ex- 
pressed primarily through its freedom of rhythm and its modal color- 
ing. Herein lies its modernity. 

The rhythmic ebb and flow is obtained by a persistent use in the 
piano part of the eighth note as the unvarying rhythmic unit, employed 


in its single, double, and trebled value. A skilful combination of §, 3, 

and 3 measures gives a shifting, floating quality to the rhythm of 

the piano score which, in spite of its modern atmosphere, is a strictly 

written bit of three-part counterpoint, whose delicate texture suggests 

in its every measure the tenuous, unearthly quality of muted strings. 


Turning now to the song by Vivian Fine, we behold the ancient 
mold shattered to fragments, and song emerging as a purely instru- 
mental form. 


> 
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Ex. 2 
Comfort to a Youth that had Lost his Love 


Robert Herrick Vivian Fine 
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If we substituted an appropriate wood-wind for the voice part (or even 
another stringed instrument) there could be no possible loss—there 
might indeed be a gain. As a piece of purely abstract atonal writing 
this composition is not without a certain individual attractiveness. But 
how about it as a song? Where is now our lyricism, our melody? 
Herbert Elwell would seem to admit the possibilities of instrumental 


style in song writing: 


The principles of vocal style undoubtedly form the basis of all musical subtiliza- 
tion and refinement. But it would seem that the character of vocal writing is 
destined to undergo modifications suggested by recent experiment. . . . It seems 
almost certain that composers will continue to carry over instrumental devices 
into vocal writing. Perhaps not the best, they are at least the most convenient 
safeguard against the banality of a too complaisant naturalism. But to specify is 
impossible, except in a very general way. Singers will probably have to cultivate 
more and more the sense of the interval as independent of tonality. The ear may 
even become attuned to smaller divisions of the octave than the half-tone. We have 
already witnessed the tendency of composers not to put all their eggs into one 
basket. They no longer make melody alone the most revealing emotional feature 
of music. Color has become inseparable and is likely to remain so. The present 
reversion to classic breadth and continuity of melodic line does not imply or 
compel the discarding of newly acquired harmonic and rhythmic freedom. 


Marion Bauer senses the difficulties in the way: 


At the present moment the idiom used by contemporary composers is one that 
almost precludes solo songs. In the first place, every composer will tell you that 
in writing in the idiom of the day, whether it was today, yesterday, or before, he 
has had trouble with singers because as a class they will not go to the pains of 
studying difficult music. This is especially true of difficult music by Americans. 
Consequently, many Americans have become discouraged on account of the at- 
titude of singers in general and have turned to other branches of composition 
where they have wanted to use the most advanced styles of technique and 
tonality. . . . I have heard it claimed that the voice will not “take” the difficult 
intervals, which, of course, is not true, because the voice will do anything 


providing the ear “takes” it. 


Wesley La Violette would dismiss instrumental style for songs 
altogether: 


The practice of treating the voice like a clarinet, or any other orchestral instrument 
with a wide range and enormous agility, especially in wide leaps, is absolutely 
unsound. . . . Composers accept the limitations of every instrument if they expect 
to write for it; but they seem to think that if singers had more brains they could 
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stretch the range of their voices. That may be true in many cases, but the de- 
mands of composers show a relatively greater ignorance on their part of what the 
voice is physically able to do. I am not forgetting the criticism leveled at the 
Wagnerian music when it was first brought out. In any event, that was vocally 
conceived. In many cases today every bar in some compositions reveals a total 
ignorance of the medium. 


If we give this song the same scrutiny we gave the Citkowitz song, 
we will find that the two works, while apparently quite antithetical in 
type, nevertheless have more in common than one might suppose. The 
voice part here, considered as an atonal melody, is well conceived. In- 
deed its first phrase, from the viewpoint of Schoenbergian atonality, is 
well nigh perfect, for in its fourteen tones it makes but one repetition 
and omits no single tone of the duodecuple scale. Rhythmically the 
ingredients are much the same as those of the Citkowitz song, mingling 


in similar fashion, measures of &, ja 3, and 3; but here the rhythms are 


vigorous, vital, incisive, while there they were smooth and flowing. 
The declamation is extraordinarily well handled. Could anything be 
more natural in its rhythmical nuance than the setting of the first 
phrase, “What needs complaints, when she a place has with the race 
of saints?” The rhythmic alertness and spontaneity (almost that of the 
spoken words) is one of the outstanding excellences of the composition. 
But as to the intervals—the inflections of the vocal melody—what of 
them? Is there any possible justification for the falling inflection on the 
words, “of saints”? Is not this in very fact “treating the voice like a 
clarinet”? And to what purpose? If the voice part is so instrumentally 
conceived, why not discard the words altogether, especially since there 
is very genuine interest just now in the wordless song? It would almost 
seem as if John Beach might have had this very song in mind when 
he wrote: 


We must expect a new vocal line with unusual intervals and phrasing. The part 
for the singer and what is commonly called the accompaniment will be more 
evenly balanced, the voice being treated more and more as an instrument in an 
ensemble. There are even cases where the voice is effective in chamber and 
orchestral music for its color alone, where text is of little or no importance and 
where wordless syllables are used. 


Here we have the “new vocal line” and such a nice balance between the 
vocal and the two instrumental lines that, taken together, the three form 


i 
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a homogeneous whole—a skilful interweaving of equal strands. It is 
quite likely, indeed, that our composer felt interest in the voice “for its 
color alone”—giving little heed to the text, except to take care that noth- 
ing should do violence to the mood there expressed. One might term 
the attitude, perhaps, a passive or neutral regard for the mood of the 
poem. 

We note that all the old and accepted laws of melody are cast to the 
winds—only the rhythmic element maintains a certain continuity with 
the past. In the voice part, descending major sevenths abound, together 
with such other characteristic atonal intervals as augmented and dimin- 
ished fourths, diminished thirds, augmented seconds, etc. The principle 
of non-repetition of any single tone is extravagantly observed through- 
out the entire song. The violin part is by far the most sustained of the 
three and forms the bond tying all the voices together. Something of 
formal unity is obtained through the employment of free imitative ef- 
fects, through the striking and frequent use of large and dissonant 
intervals, and, most of all, through the repetition of the first phrase of 
the voice part, with slightly varied ryhthms, as the closing phrase of the 
song. The counterpoint is acrid in the extreme, no account whatever 
being taken of the jarring color combinations resulting from the loosely 
interwoven strands. The interplay of diverse rhythms is novel and 
interesting. 

Thus we see that as a miniature chamber work, and as a composition 
representing atonality in one of its peculiarly individual phases, this 
composition is eminently successful. The question, however, remains: 
Does it satisfy even our ultra-modern friends as a song? 


There remains for brief discussion Carl Ruggles’ “Toys”. 
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Text and Music by Carl Ruggles 
quasi rectt. 
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Here we find a texture as purely atonal as that of Vivian Fine, though 
its construction is entirely different. Our familiar major sevenths and 
minor ninths are present, together with all the other characteristically 
atonal intervals. However, we find here no formal interweaving of 
three equal parts—all is free and improvisational in character. In the 
piano score, our dissonant sevenths and ninths and fourths and thirds 
are piled upon one another into massive chords, or scattered over the 
keyboard in delicate harmonic patterns. In the voice part we find 
the same instrumental feeling with respect to individual intervals 
as in the Fine song, but Ruggles goes to no such extremes and at 
all times follows the natural rhythms and inflections of the voice. 
The rhythmic plasticity in this song is remarkable—more pronounced 


Ex. 3 
Toys 
Come here,it-tle son, and I willplay withyou. 
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than in either of the other songs, as witness measures of 4 4 


The voice part, as we have said, is not here on a parity with two other 
parts, as in the Fine song, nor does it float on the surface of a fluid 
harmonization, as in the Citkowitz song. It is an independent, indi- 
vidual part, at times accompanied, and at times interrupted, by rich and 
sonorous music assigned to the piano. Here is no tonal counterpoint or 
modal atmosphere as with Citkowitz, nor atonal linear counterpoint as 
with Vivian Fine, but an expansive atonal harmonization, not hori- 
zontal but vertical, hence even more poignantly dissonant. 

This is then no instrumental chamber work—indeed in its objective 
aspects it conforms more nearly than did the Fine song to the accepted 
canons of song writing. But, even so, in its essence is it a true song? Do 
not its ornate trappings fit illy with the transparent, childlike simplicity 
of the text? 

If, then, these three songs may be said to symbolize or perhaps even 
embody the whole problem of contemporary song—Citkowitz repre- 
senting its more conservative aspects, Vivian Fine and Carl Ruggles two 
phases of its more radical trend—then somewhere within these three 
songs must lie, latent or already revealed, the germ of Song as we shall 
see it in the coming years. 

Leaving now for the moment these more definite and concrete ap- 
proaches to our subject, let us look at it in the large, viewing it from 
various different standpoints. 

* * 
* 


In the first place, song writing as a compelling field of creative en- 
deavor, such as stirred a Schubert, a Schumann, a Brahms, a Wolf, a 
Strauss, a Fauré, a Chausson, a Duparc, simply does not exist today. I 
think we will all agree to that, although even here it does not behoove 
one to generalize too broadly. The song writing of such well known 
composers as Hindemith, Schoenberg, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Kienek, 
and other contemporary composers, is far from negligible, whether 
regarded qualitatively or quantitatively. But the fact still remains that, 
as far as our representative composers are concerned, production in the 
field of song writing is practically at a standstill today as compared with 
the enormous output of the 19th century. And yet, of all who wrote 
to me on the subject not one denied the inherent value of the form, and 


very few admitted a lack of interest in it. 


I 
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This period of seeming sterility—perhaps more apparent than real— 
has been no less evident in America than elsewhere, and one of the 
universally submitted reasons for the condition is the notorious unwill- 
ingness of our singers to put themselves to the trouble of becoming 
acquainted with new songs (particularly those of their own com- 
patriots). We all know how easily a fine voice and style can hide from 
an average audience the deficiencies of a cheap song. Then, say the 
singers, why put weeks and months into the mastery of one that is 
modern and difficult? The unresponsiveness of singers has been much 
stressed in the letters received. We have already seen it noted in our 
quotation from Marion Bauer. It has been no less emphasized by Rich- 
ard Donovan, Charles Ives, Douglas Moore, Wesley La Violette, and 
others. There is no question that this complaint is valid. 

There are some who lay much of the present-day lack of interest in 
song writing directly upon the publishers, as for instance Wallingford 


Riegger: 


One of the troubles is, of course, the desire of publishers to appeal to the widest 
possible audience—their reluctance to accept anything but sure-fire works (or at 
least what they consider so). Under such conditions composers hesitate to risk 
the rebuffs which they feel will be coming to them if they forsake the beaten path. 


Quite apart from these more obvious difficulties, however, there are 
some which, while more intangible, more subtle, are no less real. 

One of these is the lack of suitable texts. This has been mentioned 
by several composers. No one, however, has covered this point as com- 
prehensively as Citkowitz: 


Another difficulty is that a composer does not have at his hand a fund of poetry 
that will permit him to express himself freely in this [the song] form. If we 
examine any period in which it flowered we shall find that songs were written to 
texts that belong to the period. There are exceptions to be sure, but in general the 
sensibility of the composer must find an echo in the poet, and it is usually in a 
poet of his own time that he finds the most satisfying response. In our day the 
best poets are exceedingly complex. Only rarely do they attain a real simplicity 
when thought, emotion, and image are so fused and direct that they become 
transparent to the composer’s musical thought. There are hundreds of poets who 
turn out pseudo-simple, pseudo-lyrical poems, but these have no reality, and no 
good composer will try to base his music on them. In a poet like Robert Frost, 
the thought is as a rule much too complex for setting, but those few poems that 
are simple and direct are perfect for setting. But the proportion of these poems to 
the greater majority that are so very complex, illustrates the difficulty the com- 


poser has to find suitable texts. 
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As to his handling a text, after he has found a satisfactory one, 
Citkowitz adds: 


My concern in writing songs is to create a self-sufficient musical form, in which 
the thought of the poem is fused into the musical form. Adherence to the poem is 
never at the expense of adherence to the musical form, and vice versa. Just as in 
pure composition the requirements of harmonic thought and contrapuntal thought 
have to be balanced perfectly, in the same way in a song composition the thought 
of the poem is a counterpoint, as it were, that has to be adjusted to the musical 
form. 


The value of contemporary texts is stressed also by Randall Thomp- 
son, who asks: 


Do not the great song periods follow the periods of great lyric poetry? There 
are relatively few great songs, I dare say, that are settings of texts not contem- 
porary or nearly so. A really first rate song period in the United States will 
emerge when we have a return to lyric poetry or poetry of some other sort that 
is adaptable to music. 


Another interesting point (somewhat allied to the last one) is the 
need for a careful study of the prosody of a language before attempting 
serious song writing in that language. Roy Harris: 


I do not feel that I can undertake the art of song writing until I have enough 
leisure to make a special study of the rhythm of prosody. I have considered 
writing some song studies using only vowels in relation to the mood which the 
music portrays, but this also involves a study of vowel nuances. . . . Unless one 
makes such a purposeful study of prosody that one is able to write long natural 
melodic lines that really synchronize with the rhythm of the words used, song _ 
writing is very apt to be a rather weak form of musical expression. This is a 
great pity because the human voice is undoubtedly the greatest of all instruments 
and must be preserved in strong music which is created in terms of the medium 
itself. By this I mean that music is such a noble art that we can not permit it to 
deteriorate into an accoutrement for scene painting. 


This idea is further elaborated by Virgil Thomson: 


I credit the excellence of the French and German product to a serious study by 
composers of the prosodies of the French and German languages. The Italians 
wrote good songs, too, till they distorted their prosody (for theatrical purposes) 
into a system that is admirable for sonority, but no longer capable of communicat- 
ing a text in a straightforward manner. The English and Americans have never 
attacked the problem seriously. American popular music (evangelic hymns, 
Negro songs, and modern jazz ditties) is full, however, of interesting and ac- 
curate detail. So is the Spanish. Something intelligent and systematic can come 
out of it eventually, if the musical idiom meanwhile (the popular idiom) can 
avoid becoming over-sophisticated and unmalleable, as it did in Spain. 
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Then, too, the whole trend of modern music, in its essential objec- 
tivity, its tremendous technical demands, has been anything but favor- 
able to a true song style. Thus, again, Frederick Jacobi: 


It strikes me that there may be a temporary lull in the production of songs, owing 
to the fact that for the moment a more objective, a less personal, attitude towards 
art seems to be in vogue. The song, in the sense in which we understand it here, 
is the flower of the romantic age. And we are, temporarily, in the midst of a 
period which in its attitude towards art, has strong leanings toward the classic. 
But these things change rapidly. The romantic, the subjective, are eternal with 
man and so, I think, will be the song. 


This sensing of an ultimate (or perhaps imminent) revival of an 
interest in song-writing is shared by many. Howard Hanson writes: 


I have a distinct feeling that is based on no definite facts that the next few years 
will see a reviving interest in the whole field of solo literature, and that this revival 
will include not only the song but compositions for every type of solo instru- 
ment. . . . In the field of song literature undoubtedly certain changes will take 
place, and the art song of America will not be based entirely upon the art songs of 
Europe. Such changes will, however, in my opinion be general changes in subject 
matter and treatment, which apply in all fields and not in the field of vocal litera- 
ture primarily. 


Virgil Thomson feels that this revival is already upon us in the neo- 
romantic movement in general. 

If this be true, and song is really about to reassert its permanent 
value as an art-form, among the new and interesting manifestations 
that we may look for in its new stage are probably: the song without 
words, the unaccompanied solo-song, and compositions in which the 
voice is used as merely another instrument in varying chamber music 
groups, the orchestra, etc. 

Frederick Jacobi puts the case well for the wordless song: 

The idea of songs without words has interested me for a long while. I realize that 
in this way one greatly limits the singer’s means of expression, but to counteract 
this I believe there is the advantage to both composer and singer of being able to 
concentrate on something that is purely musical—not narrative or descriptive: the 
musical line. 


A. Lehman Engel feels that “wordlessness allows formal freedom, 
wider nuance of vocal coloring; and, most important, it permits the 
hearer the luxury of grasping the whole structure clearly at a single 
unprepared hearing. It also gives vocal music the ‘internationalism’ 
which instrumental music has always enjoyed.” 
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As to solo-song in its strictest sense (7.e. with no accompaniment 
whatever) Ruth Crawford foresees “a renewed appreciation of the 
beauty of the unbroken line attainable in unaccompanied solo-singing.” 
She continues: 


As for using the voice as an integral element in differing ensemble groups (as 
“just another instrument” rather than as prima donna), I have for years been in- 
terested in this, but realize its danger at present due to the precariousness of pitch 
placement in passages of even moderate difficulty, as well as to the appalling 
rhythmic incapacity of most singers (an incapacity arising from the liberties 
allowed them so long as soloists). Is it possible that the new electric instruments 
(Theremin, Martenot, Trautwein) will better fulfil this need of the voice as an 
orchestral instrument? 


That the voice will thus be used more and more in chamber music 
combinations seems to be universally accepted. Great interest in the 
development of this particular phase of contemporary song is expressed 
by Marion Bauer, Carl Bricken, and Lehman Engel. We have already 
shown by quotation John Beach’s appreciation of such combinations. Leo 
Sowerby shares this interest and foresees larger things along this line: 


T can visualize the song (that is, the use of the solo voice with an instrument or 
instruments) becoming more important from the standpoint of length and musical 
construction. In fact, I should like to see a Symphony written with a voice part 
as the solo part, and I hope to do some such thing some day. 


In another paragraph he strikes a familiar and responsive chord (to 
those of us, at least, a part of whose time is given to reviewing various 
concerts—song recitals among others) when he says: 


I detest the ordinary song recital program. There are so many short bits, so many 
changes of style and mood. Some singers are wise, and give a program of the 
works of three or four composers, making each group, as it were, a suite. This 
is much more to my notion. Then when composers will give us works conceived 
for the voice in which the truly musical forms can be worked out more con- 
sistently, works which will be longer and more sustained in mood, I for one, 
shall be pleased. But the poets have got to help us, of course. 


These ideas find vigorous echo in the further words of John Beach: 


What forms may arise will naturally depend on the developments to be expected 
in literature itself. Much recent poetry strays far from what we used to consider 
lyric. But it may be none the less appropriate to musical expression. There is a 
new lyricism in literature which music is following apace, and which permits 
new forms and greater dramatic possibilities. Nothing is more tiresome than an 
entire evening of short, trivial songs, and, while operatic selections seem to me 
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as a rule out of place in concert, a dramatic form of goodly length can readily 
find its place in a song recital. 


Still another phase of the subject is put forth by Dane Rudhyar: 


I am especially interested in the original form of all singing: i.e. sacred chanting— 
not so much religious hymns but the real ancient incantations used in the original 
rituals of church, temple, mysteries, magical ceremonies, etc. . . . I believe new 
forms of rituals will be developed in the midst of new religious, mystical, occult 
groups and brotherhoods, which will spring and are springing into existence. 
These will call for new chants using a special type of verses, sentences, or even 
vowels and syllables. 


As we consider these various radically new aspects of this old and 
familiar art-form, verily a new world of song seems opening before us! 
I think I cannot better summarize the situation in its entirety (not- 
ing briefly its different phases as touched upon by various writers) than 
by making the following stimulating and provocative quotations: 
Henry Cowell: 


I do not know of any contemporary works in older song style, which are worthy 
to be placed in the same class with the old masters. . . . The only songs that 
interest me being written now are experimental. . . . These experiments, while 
interesting, have not yet been fruitful enough to warrant the conclusion that any 
new and important line of song-writing has been found in this period. . . . I 
would predict either the dying out of the song as we now know it (not the old 
masters, but new contributions) or else it will be so changed as to be scarcely 
recognizable. 


Louis Gruenberg: 


Good music above all is vital, compelling and inevitable. Music that is not the 
servant of the word, but its master, and the choice of technique depends upon 
what atmosphere is being illustrated. And good music is the result of experience, 
knowledge, infinite patience, and inspiration. When these are combined the great 
art song is born, not sooner. 


The late Sandor Harmati: 


Art song is destined to live as long as the singing human voice remains an emo- 
tional and romantic expression. . . . Who [ , however,] can sing above the din of 
a modern city, above the ostinato of a factory? There may be a Hans Sachs in 
a shoe factory, but his voice will not be heard. . . . The singing voice as a purely 
orchestral instrument has not as yet sufficiently fascinated composing talent and is 
unexploited. . . . Our period may be charged with signs of deplorable sterility, 
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and perhaps we are waiting for the gentle, intimate and warm personal meaning 
of the art song. If our times do not ... reflect the once lofty output of song, this 
may not be the death-knell. It may be the accompanying symptom of our general 
artistic conditions characterized with a desire of de-emotionalizing the once super- 
charged expression; a hibernation perhaps with a new Spring Song in the offing. 


Normand Lockwood: 


That the solo-song with piano accompaniment will continue to be used as a 
medium by composers, there is little doubt in my mind. But whether a hundred 
years from now such music written today will be looked upon as a vital expression 
of the times seems to me doubtful. . . . The music written today by serious com- 
posers is of historical necessity too nearly related to the great Lieder-epoch to be 
entirely free of a conscious or unconscious bordering on emulation of the Lieder- 
masters. Nor have we yet travelled far enough in time to have allowed musical 
style to change naturally to the extent where songs not resembling the style of the 
great Lieder-writers’ songs are satisfying to our best inherited tastes. Certain com- 
posers have, however, endeavored to abandon the accepted song-style in writing 
songs, with not much success; certainly with not much response on the part of 
performers. We are living in a Lieder-shadow, as it were, of Strauss, Brahms, 
etc... . and I believe that it is well for the composer of my vintage to write his 
song-with-piano not too seriously and not to dwell upon it too intently—the 
musical result of his song will be either decadent in the sense of being repetitious, 
or artificially bizarre at best. He had better and rather look toward a com- 
paratively-long-abandoned form—unaccompanied singing—and write with the 
fresh vigor and the honest invention that must accompany all processes of true 
artistic creation. 


Bernard Wagenaar: 


I do not believe that solo-song with accompaniment, be it with the support of one 
instrument or in chamber music combination, will ever fall wholly into dis- 
favor. .. . Of what type this form will come to be eventually, I do not pretend to 
know. There is much evidence that its evolution is in progress, although at 
present there does not seem to be the timely interest of the immediate past in this 
vehicle for expression; neither on the part of the public, nor among contemporary 
composers. 


Adolph Weiss: 


As long as music lives the song will live. . . . Every age has its masterpieces, 
though the contemporary world seldom if ever recognizes them. Who can say 
that the long line of masterpieces of the past is greater than that link of today in 
the chain of musical expression which will continue on through the ages? For 
your personal reflection art might have achieved its greatest, highest expression 
through the old masters; but for me, art is in continuous evolution. Art is; the 
merits or values you attach to certain forms of art will ever be relative, subjective, 
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by no means universal. . . .No one can anticipate the changes in form and 
content. The composer himself is not conscious of these things. . . . Lustrous new 
forms are unconscious results, prompted by nature to infuse new life into art, 
that art might not stagnate, or become trite, or even die through the everlasting 
repetition of over-masticated forms. The pathetic condition of the world today 
is that humanity is bored with the old, and is not ready to accept the new. I, 
personally, still love and respect the old, as I do my grandparents and my fore- 
fathers, but give me the new (Juventus) for life. 


Only the necessity of keeping this discussion within anything like 
the proper limits of a magazine article has made it possible for me to 
compromise with my conscience and curtail so drastically the passages 
that I have drawn upon from the generous letters received. To all the 
writers quoted I wish to express my deep thanks and appreciation— 
and no less, also, to those from whom no quotation has been made: 
Joseph Achron, Carl Bricken, Abram Chasins, Aaron Copland, 
Chalmers Clifton, Richard Donovan, the late George Gershwin, 
Charles Haubiel, William C. Heilman, Edward B. Hill, Charles Ives, 
Werner Janssen, Tadeusz Jarecki, Antonio Lora, Leopold Mannes, 
Walter Piston, William Grant Still, and Ruth Wright Vanderlip. 

It would be a pleasure to review more or less in detail the songs (as 
far as I know them) in which my song-writing correspondents have put 
into practice the various theories expressed above. A word, however, 
must suffice. 

We recognize at once the sterling musicianship of Jacobi and 
Jarecki, as expressed in the former’s songs without words, “Circe” and 
“Aria”, and the three “Arias”, op. 5, of the latter; the stark simplicity 
and yet true imaginativeness of Bricken’s “Late, O Miller’—ms.— 
(text by Robert Louis Stevenson) and Harmati’s Le Sacré Cour de 
Notre Dame (Ruth Owen); the happy combination of fluent melody 
and scholarly counterpoint in Achron’s songs to Hebrew texts, op. 52, 
53, and 54; the rich texture and rhythmic vitality of Saminsky’s “The 
Lying Day” (Russian texts) op. 8; the technical skill and harmonic 
freedom with which Marion Bauer has built up the entire song, “To 
Losers” (Frances Frost)—ms.—on a single four-note motive; the sensi- 
tiveness and poetic charm of Wagenaar’s “Song of Agamede” (Arthur 
Upson) ; the discretion and skill with which Sowerby has made use of 
modern idiom in the three religious songs for soprano and organ, 
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“Songs of Faith and Penitence”, and has thus rescued the so-called 
“sacred” song from its recent state of platitudinous ineptitude; the 
quaintly flavored bit of chamber music (and yet a true song), “As it 
fell upon a day” (Richard Barnefield, 1574-1627), for soprano with 
flute and clarinet by Copland; Ruth Wright Vanderlip’s delicately 
imaginative “Silver” (Walter de la Mare)—ms.; the extraordinarily 
effective “Four Songs”, op. 24 by Gruenberg, of which the second, 
“Larkspur” (James Oppenheim), is notable for its sparkling lyricism. 

With Cowell’s two songs, “Sunset” and “Rest” (texts by Catherine 
Riegger), we enter the camp of the true Leftists. One’s appreciation or 
depreciation of these two songs depends entirely upon one’s attitude 
towards “tone clusters”—here used with great prodigality. Bowles and 
Lehman Engel are ultra-modern, both in spirit and in speech, the 
latter, however, often making adroit use of every conceivable con- 
trapuntal device. 

At long last we come to the songs of Charles Ives, who, although 
among the oldest in years of all the composers under consideration, is 
still, as he always has been, the enfant terrible of American song. 
Whether we agree with him fully, or somewhat, or not at all, we must 
all admire the pioneering spirit, the sincere purpose, the whimsical 
humor, underlying all his words and works. Such a song as “From the 
Swimmers” (Louis Untermeyer), painted with the broadest of brush 
strokes, shows a keen intellectual grasp and fine pictorial sense, and is 
a song of sweep and power. 

It is quite evident that, with all the rich material our composers 
have given us—in notes both musical and literary—we have found 
ample food for thought. Yet we have arrived at no conclusive answer 
to our fundamental question: what are the trends of the modern art 
song? Perhaps, however, we have helped to clear the way towards some 
answer eventually to be reached. 
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BLOW’S USE OF THE GROUND BASS 
By HAROLD WATKINS SHAW 


FTER Purcell, the most significant figure in English Restoration 

Music is John Blow. The range of his compositions is very large, 

and their study is essential to a proper understanding of the period. It 

is the object of this paper to indicate features of interest in just one 
type of his compositions—those on a Ground Bass. 

One of the simplest solutions to the principal musical problem of 
Blow’s day—how to organize a composition whose main interest was 
no longer the interplay and independence of smooth and freely-moving 
voices—was offered by the idea of the ground. The reiteration of a 
musical sentence in the lowest part throughout a composition endowed 
it with the unity which the upper parts so conspicuously lacked; their 
function being, of course, to supply the harmonic and melodic variety 
which, in its turn, the bass so conspicuously lacked. But a composition 
on a ground can be the most tiresome of all musical inventions: the 
bass part itself is often too short to have much character of its own or 
to contain much variety within itself, and for that reason the com- 
position is nothing but a series of short sections each no longer than the 
ground itself, each closing with a perfect cadence, and all in the same 
key. So, while relieving the composer of all responsibility for formal 
design, it places him under serious disadvantages by way of com- 
pensation. 

We meet grounds in all departments of Blow’s work—in his odes, 
in his church music, in his instrumental music; and the variety of his 
experiments in the form is sufficient proof of his interest in it, and of 
his endeavors to solve the problem which its very convenience imposed 
on him. He struck at the root of the difficulty by realizing that the 
ground itself must have some length and individuality, and, even 
when confining himself to notes of the same duration, he contrives to 
produce a neatly balanced thought: 


Exs. 1 AND 2 
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The individuality of the themes he invents as grounds contrasts 
most favorably with the characterless group of notes that forms the 
germ of many of his imitative fugal movements. A chromatic type 
recurs fairly frequently, as in “Venus and Adonis”. 


But the rhythmic swing of another chromatic ground, from a Latin 
Cantate Domino makes the two very clearly distinguishable. 


Ex. 4 


His most striking inventive effort is the bass on which a vocal duet 
and twenty measures of instrumental ritornello are founded in the 
“Second Musical Entertainment” for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1684. Not only 
is the theme—it might almost be called a tune—beautifully phrased and 
balanced, but it modulates to the relative major, so avoiding in advance 
a certain amount of the monotony inherent in the form. 


The whole of this little movement is worth careful attention. The 
theme having been announced, the alto solo enters, and sings a long 
phrase of eight measures in length—that is, twice as long as the ground. 
At the outset Blow grasps the nettle by putting the alto’s principal inter- 
mediate cadence at the end of the third measure, taking advantage of 
the opportunity provided by the modulation of the bass, and so the 
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alto part divides into two sections, three and five measures long, over 
the two repetitions of the ground of four measures each, and avoids a 
perfect cadence in E minor at the end of the first four measures. 


Just before the conclusion of the alto part, which coincides with the 
end of the ground, the tenor solo enters, so that although the cadence 
is in E minor, an effect of continuity is given by the overlapping of the 
tenor. When each voice has had a solo innings, an imitative duet fol- 
lows which lasts eight measures. Although at the end of the first four 
measures, when the ground comes to its end, there are the constituent 
notes of a perfect cadence, both the musical and literary sense require a 
“carry-over” of the vocal parts, and a direct hiatus is skilfully avoided. 


fin-gers bears apart,each pulse beatstime and ev-ry heart withtongueand 
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At the conclusion of the voice parts at this point, there follows the 
instrumental section. This is noteworthy for the curipus way in which 
the composer distributes the ground theme among the upper instru- 
ments—a means by which he achieves a welcome relief from its con- 
stant reiteration by the same instrument in the same register—and | 
provides, in the process, an all too short passage of three-part harmony. 


The device is one he used again with the theme, quoted in Ex. 2, out 
of “Hail Monarch”. 


The ground from the St. Cecilia Ode, 1684, is at once the most 
interesting and artistic of his efforts in this form, though it suffers a 
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little from lack of harmonic variety. Blow seems in his grounds to 
rely for his variety more on the rhythmic and melodic nature of his 
upper parts than upon their resultant harmony. 

The question of design does not really enter largely into the com- 
position of variations on a ground. For example, the wholesale recap- 
itulation of any section would defeat the whole object of the form, 
which is to provide as many different treatments of the bass as possible. 
Blow did, however, experiment with the design obtainable by key 
distribution. In the Ode, “Dread Sir, Father Janus”, there is an alto 
solo, “All due, Great Prince, is yours”, on a three-measure ground 
which, after two statements in the tonic, D major, is lifted into A 
major, though it has to be altered slightly to provide for the modula- 
tion back to the tonic for the remaining two statements. A more 
elaborate modulatory scheme is found in the Ode, “Welcome Welcome 
every guest”, in which a short ground of two measures is given out in 
the following tolerably symmetrical scheme: 


A minor, A minor, A minor, 
C major, 

A minor, A minor, A minor, 
C major, 

D minor, 

A minor, A minor, A minor, 
D minor, D minor, 

A minor, A minor, A minor, 
C major, 

E minor, 

A minor, A minor, A minor. 


The only other way in which a pattern of any sort can be achieved 
is through the character of the variations themselves. Variety of speed, 
so far as can be inferred from the scanty directions or the character 
of the sections themselves, seems to have been a much overlooked factor 
in this connection. In the suite, even in the day of Thomas Morley, 
the sprightly Galliard had been alternated with the dignified Pavan, 
but the miniature movements over a ground do not seem to have been 
distinguished very much from each other, either in speed or character. 
But in the fairly well known “The Hays A Ground” * it seems evident 
that Blow is experimenting to find what can be done by those means in 
the way of pattern making. It is probably because he is relying upon 


1 Fuller Maitland, “Contemporaries of Purcell”, Vol. 2; J. & W. Chester, Ltd. 
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other things for his main interest that he takes a short and simple 
bass—tonic, subdominant, dominant, and tonic. The first statement 


has the two upper parts moving in the rhythm 3 Jd ; the 
second statement consists of a rising sequential figure in a single upper 
part entirely in eighth-notes. Then comes the rhythm 3 JJ 


for a second time, again in the two upper parts, the third statement thus 
balancing the first in style and rhythm, without being a mere repeti- 
tion. The fourth statement balances the second by the use of a single 
upper part in eighth-notes, but this time employing a falling sequential 
figure. What may be termed the first group of sections is then con- 
cluded by a fifth statement in which the ground itself is varied after 
the pattern of the second statement. The next four repetitions of the 
ground are plainly a group of associated variations, in all of which the 


thythm 3 J S37) S77 serves as basis. A further group of four 


repetitions develops a more brilliant style. After this the hectic prog- 
ress of the variations is checked to prepare for a brilliant climax: over 
the next statement of the theme, two upper parts burst forth to move 
up and down the keyboard in quickly moving sixths, and then the 
piece closes with a triumphal repetition of the bass echoed in the 
treble. It is quite obvious that there was a definite planning of move- 
ments:—the alternation of rhythms—the alternation of treble and bass 
figures—groups of movements plainly associated with each other— 
the working up to a climax—and finally the statement of the original 
theme to round off the work. 

“The Hays A Ground” provides an illustration of the device cele- 
brated by Christopher Simpson in his classic work, “The Division 
Violist” 1659. Not only would the parts above the ground be varied, but 
the ground itself could be cloaked in florid figures of all kinds. Sir 
Hubert Parry deals with the influence of this practice on the variation 
form in his article under the heading, “Variations”, in Grove’s “Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians”, in which he takes an example from 
Blow.’ But the freedom which it displays and which Parry rightly 
comments on, is not typical of Blow, whose grounds are for the most 
part strictly written. He does sometimes permit himself the use of a 
decorated form of his theme; but, when he does so, the full extent of 


21 have so far been unable to identify the quotation. 
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the subject may not be so treated, and sometimes a part only of the bass 
will be decorated in order to alternate with a similar passage in the 
upper parts. Examples of this, as well as of certain other devices, are 
to be found in “Dr. Blow’s Second Ground in G with the greater 
third”, unfortunately still in manuscript. The five-measure theme is 
announced in company with its full complement of upper voices, with 
striking resemblance to that well known Christmas hymn with the 
traditional English melody, “It came upon the midnight clear.” 


Ex. 10 
ete. 


In the third section, the composer avails himself of a florid form of 
the ground in the second and third measures, to allow it to imitate a 
little figure in two other parts. This use of the varied bass is very inter- 
esting, since it not only relieves the monotony of exact repetition, but 
has a part to play in the imitation beween the voices. 
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He uses the same device with similar effect when he alters the time 
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3 Add. MS. 34695. f. 23b, British Museum. 
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From this point, the composition exhibits some freedom in its 
treatment of the ground: Blow proceeds to prolong his theme by 
lengthening some of its constituent notes and changing its character 
by the consequent rearrangement of accents, so that the next variation 
is eight measures in length. 


| 


2. 
T 


After this section, the first four measures of the theme are given in 
orthodox form in the bass with varied upper parts, but instead of con- 
cluding with the tonic chord in the fifth measure, Blow inserts four 
measures of completely free episodical matter, leading to a full close 
which proves to be both the end of the episode and the starting point 
of a new “division”. Blow reserves his most complicated rhythmic 
scheme for the next and last variation, which makes a suitable climax 
to quite a tuneful and effective little piece. 
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SCHUBERT’S “WINTERREISE” 
By ERWIN SCHAEFFER 


MONG THE MASTERPIECES of musical literature, there are 
some which, after decades of public and private performance, 
have become so well known even to the musical laity that thorough 
familiarity with them is always taken for granted. With these must be 
included the tryptich of Schubert’s great song-cycles, with its grandiose 
middle part, Die Winterreise, to which are generally conceded first 
honors, as shown by the great number of performances by both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. Musicological research has, at various times, 
thoroughly investigated this cycle which is unique among Schubert’s 
works; it has also been the subject of the more esthetic literature; but 
there exists no separate work which takes into account all the most 
recent advances made in the fields of philology, esthetics, and musical 
analysis. 

It is not, and cannot be, the intention of the writer to undertake such 
a comprehensive survey in this single essay. Perhaps this essay can, how- 
ever, serve as a preliminary study for such a work and at the same time 
indicate, as to form and content, the lines along which such a mono- 
graph should be written. 

This investigation was undertaken because of circumstances which 
enabled the author to examine the autograph of Die Winterreise very 
minutely, leisurely, and over a long period of time. The manuscript 
constitutes one of the most valuable items of the Floersheim-Koch collec- 
tion which may undoubtedly be regarded as the most extensive private 
collection of its kind today.’ Many of the treasures in this collection (it 
contains a large number of other masterpieces beside Die Winterreise) 
still await studies based on a complete understanding of the subject and 
incorporating the latest advances of musical science. (A definitive and 
complete catalogue of this collection would prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the tools of musicology. The well known musical scholar, Georg 

1 The author wishes to express his warmest thanks in the name of musical research in general 
and on his own behalf to the owners, Rudolf Floersheim and Maria Floersheim-Koch (the daughter 


of the generous and farsighted founder of the collection, Louis Koch of Frankfurt-am-Main) for 
their kind assistance in making this work possible. 
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Kinsky, has already furnished us with several important stepping-stones 
for such a catalogue in the form of short scientific descriptions, and evalu- 
ations, containing source indications and bibliographical references.) 

The publications of Max Friedlander on the songs of Schubert, and 
the conclusions drawn from Breitkopf & Hirtel’s complete edition, 
especially as reported in the appended Revisionsbericht, are here assumed 
to be well known. This article has drawn mainly from Friedlander’s 
supplement to Vol. I of Peters’ edition of Schubert’s songs (hereafter 
designated as Suppl. Bd. I EP), and from that part of the Revisions- 
bericht to Series XX of the complete edition, which was written by 
Eusebius Mandyczewski in the year 1894 (hereafter designated as Rev. 
Ber.). Where other pertinent literature has been used, exact references 
are given. 

The basis for this article is furnished by the autograph which is made 
up of two essentially different parts. There are two separate notebooks 
containing different kinds of music-paper; the first has sixteen-staft 
paper, the second, twelve-staff. Notebook 1 contains the first part of 
Die Winterreise, ie. songs 1-12 (Gute Nacht through Einsamkeit), 
mainly in the form of a greatly revised first draft, except for song 1, 
Gute Nacht, and 8, Riickblick, which are evidently fair-copies (Rein- 
schriften). Also in fair-copy are the last two thirds of song 3, Gefrorne 
Tranen (beginning with the second stanza “Ei Trénen’”’); the closing 
part of song 7, Auf dem Flusse (from the fifty-first measure on) and 
approximately the second half of song 12, Einsamkeit (from the twenty- 
first measure on). 

The second notebook contains songs 13-24, designated in the auto- 
graph as Fortsetzung der Winterreise, (Die Post through Der Leier- 
mann) entirely in fair-copy, showing only a few and slight erasures. 
This fundamental difference in the notebooks leads to a change of 
method in the consideration of the manuscript and the treatment of the 
material contained therein. The discussion of the first part of the cycle 
is preponderantly philological, whereas the second part is treated esthet- 
ically and historically. In its physical makeup, the autograph is especially 
informative for Schubert’s manner of composition. Kinsky says (id. loc.) 
in this connection: “. .. outward smoothness and the lack of corrections 
in the manuscripts of larger compositions are by no means to be re- 
garded as proof of a seemingly effortless creation, in Schubert’s case, but 
are often to be explained by the fact that the first sketch of the revised 
first draft was destroyed and replaced by a clean second copy. This is 
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confirmed by the second notebook of Die Winterreise, which is entirely 
a fair-copy.” 

The dates on the right side of the upper margin on the first page of 
both notebooks give us an idea as to when Die Winterreise came into 
being. Notebook 1 carries the superscription “Febr 1827”, notebook 2, 
“Oct 1827”. Since, as previously stated, it is just the first song which we 
have in the form of a fair-copy, it seems rather natural to conclude that 
the first date refers to the completion of the work—in other words, that 
it was already finished at the time indicated and was supposedly begun 
in January, 1827, at the latest. Likewise, the second notebook was appar- 
ently completed in October of the same year, as the fair-copy had already 
been written by that date. This last fact almost forces us to the con- 
clusion that a majority of the twelve songs of the second part of Die 
Winterreise may have been composed before Schubert’s return from his 
trip to Graz in September, 1827. The trip lasted from the second to the 
twenty-fifth of September. His letter of thanks from Vienna to his host 
in Graz, Pachler, was dated September 27th. Accordingly, it does not 
seem correct to hold that Schubert composed nothing more during his 
stay in Graz, than two songs of lesser importance and the Gratzer 
Walzer und Galoppen. In spite of the gay surroundings in which he 
spent his vacation, one or another of Miiller’s poems, from the second 
part of the cycle, may have assumed clearly defined musical form in his 
mind during this time. This is a superficial anomaly which perhaps 
should not surprise us, especially in Schubert’s case. The return trip 
from Graz, between the 20th and 25th of September, spent on a walking 
tour through the country between Styria and Lower-Austria, an espe- 
cially colorful and attractive district in early autumn, may have inspired 
the ultimate conception of the introductory song, Die Post, whose 
peculiar position in the cycle will be discussed later. 

The first notebook of Die Winterreise closed with the tragic Einsam- 
keit. Then followed about eight months in Schubert’s creative life which, 
compared to his usual almost unbelievable productivity, may be charac- 
terized as all but sterile. In this period, there came into being only the 
ending of the Deutsche Messe, the Nachtgesang im Walde, and the 
Standchen, both for four male voices (the latter with alto solo), and an 
insignificant piece for piano four-hands. Thereupon, the work on the 
Miiller poems was begun again, in the happy and joyous mood of E-flat 
major which, however, was soon to give way to the sad, fatalistic minor. 

A few short remarks about the history of the autograph might not be 


a 
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out of place. From the first publisher, Tobias Haslinger of Vienna, who 
received it as printer’s copy and in whose handwriting in the second 
notebook are clearly to be seen notations in red regarding transposition 
(see below) and the pagination, it came to his son and successor, Carl 
Haslinger, from whose widow it was later purchased by the enthusiastic 
collector, Carl Meinert, of Dessau. From Meinert it went to Siegfried 
Ochs, in whose handwriting may be seen at the end of the last blank 
page of the second notebook: “e.c. Siegfried Ochs”. Louis Koch bought 
the manuscript from him at the beginning of the 2oth century. 
* * 
* 


1. Gute NAcHT 


The first song of the cycle, as stated above, exists only in a fair copy. 
Therefore no possibility of comparison, between the final and the orig- 
inal versions of the song, is left us. At any rate, the changes here (and in 
Riickblick) must have been the most radical because in both cases the 
pages which contained the first drafts were removed and were replaced 
by new ones pasted in. The conclusion, that we are dealing with a 
radical revision, should surprise us less in this than in other songs. It is 
just the simple and almost obvious strophic form of this song with its 
ingeniously abrupt turn to major in the closing stanza and the return to 
minor in the postlude, which leads one to believe that this final version 


can hardly have been the first draft. 


2. Dre WETTERFAHNE 


The autograph shows that the work was done at different times. 
Schubert at first wrote only parts of the upper voice of the prelude and 
postlude in the piano part, the first draft of the vocal part and isolated 
notes of the accompaniment (in a brownish-purple ink), whereas later 
he filled out all the rest of the piano part and made many changes for 
the voice (in black ink). 

Mandyczewski notes, in the Rev. Ber., the important change in 
measures 15-18 (which appear in the autograph contracted to two 
measures) without giving any reasons for his having retained, in the 
complete edition, the longer version to be found in the first edition. A 
comparison of the song as it appears in the autograph with all practical 
editions (Friedlander also recognized the expansion to four measures 
ten years before Mandyczewski) shows that preference need not neces- 
sarily be given the latter version: 


= 
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Autograph: 


The reason for this preference is symmetry—apparently based on the 
fact that, in the autograph, the next equal number of verse feet are also 
set to four measures—but this is not absolutely decisive. Schubert, in the 
course of a very thorough revision of his first draft, retained the con- 
tracted form of the running sixteenths. 

The fermata on Dach in measure 27, as well as in the following cor- 
responding place, is missing in the autograph. It already appears in 
Haslinger’s first edition, from which it has been generally copied, al- 
though it is really superfluous. A very short hold on f” expresses the 
meaning of the text just as well as a comma after Dach; a long retention 
of the high note—-as is so often made with complete misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the sign—should at any rate be avoided. Similarly, the 
fermata is missing in measure 28 and in its corresponding place in the 
next verse, in both the voice and the piano part. 

A special refinement and depth of musical expression result from 
the insertion of measure 34, which is lacking in the first draft. It depicts 
the fading of the first cry of grief into the “wind music” which appears, 
for the second time, in the pianissimo octave trill in the low bass. Nearly 
as characteristic is the later insertion of measures 42 and 43 which express 
musically the repeated and intense pangs of grief, by raising the phrase 
one whole tone. 


3. GEFRORNE TRANEN 


The introduction was originally three measures longer (these were 
inserted after measure 5). There is a slight error in the Rev. Ber. where 
it is stated that there are, in the autograph, four additional measures in 
place of the fifth measure. The measure, however, is identical in the 
autograph and in the printed versions. This shortening proves to be very 
economical. As already indicated, there is a fair-copy of the second 
stanza. In the main, the extensive changes and improvements probably 
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_afiected the third stanza and its repetition. The grace note on the word 
Brust in measure 32, as well as in the corresponding place, is missing in 
the autograph. Its retention in the revised editions is to be explained by 
the fact that Schubert allowed it to remain in the first edition. 


4. EsTARRUNG 


In the autograph, the tempo indication is given as Nicht zu ge- 
schwind. The change to the present indication Ziemlich schnell was 
undoubtedly made by Schubert himself for the first edition. As a matter 
of fact, the character of the composition is one which requires a fast per- 
formance. In this regard, it may be well to refer to the remark of Max 
Friedlander in his essay which is so important for the study of Schubert, 
Uber die Herausgabe musikalischer Kunstwerke (Jahrbuch der Musik- 
bibliothek Peters, 1907) : “Every young author, upon the first publication 
of his work, goes through the experience of realizing how strange his 
work appears to him as soon as he lays eyes on the first proof sheet”. 
Schubert’s change of the word erfroren in Miiller’s text to erstorben is 
rather an unfortunate one; this has been sufficiently commented upon in 
the literature, especially in the Rev. Ber. It is remarkable though, that in 
the autograph he writes the word erstorben the first time, clearly and 
without any correction, whereas the second time he writes erfroren first 
and then changes it later to erstorben. From this we may conclude that 
Mandyczewski’s remark in the Rev. Ber., “Schubert may have over- 
looked the previous change because of a false analogy”, is not quite 
correct. 

5. Der LINDENBAUM 


Compared to the other songs in the first part of Die Winterreise, the 
autograph shows relatively few corrections for this song. The immortal, 
folksong-like melody and the graphic description of fluttering leaves in 
the piano part are written down just as they came to him. The later in- 
sertion of three measures, as a repetition of the main phrase of the song 
after the recapitulation, on the words und immer hdr’ ich’s rauschen: du 
fandest Ruhe dort, can be designated as a formal finishing touch which 
improves the song as a whole. Mention must also be made of the fact that 
Schubert writes both times in the recapitulation diesem instead of jenem 
before Ort. The retention of the poet’s word in the practical editions is, 
however, justifiable in this case. 


wooly 
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6. WASSERFLUT 


The key of the song is F sharp minor in the autograph. Little will be 
said here on the subject of transposition, because its deeper significance 
cannot be properly treated in this article. Five songs of Die Winterreise 
were transposed on publication. In the Rev. Ber. it is pretty thoroughly 
and clearly proven that Schubert set the entire cycle for high voice. If, 
then, in the first edition of the work, a number of songs were published 
in lower keys than originally intended by their composer, and this bear- 
ing his endorsement (probably against his will), it can by no means be 
taken to signify that a baritone character of voice should therefore be 
regarded as best suited for the performance of the work. Miiller’s wan- 
derer is undoubtedly to be regarded as a young man, at any rate one 
who, because of disappointment in love, became prematurely old in spirit. 

The autograph shows that the work on the song at hand is similar to 
that in the Wetterfahne. Here also only the descant of the piano part in 
the introduction, the interludes, and the postlude, and the vocal part 
were composed at first. All the other parts were conceived later. The 
copy is written in strict strophic form, the music for the first stanza being 
written down with a repeat sign and the text of the second stanza placed 
under the first in the usual manner. This indicates that Schubert wished 
both parts to be considered as equal in performance. According to the 
explicit marking, he wanted the triplets at the end of both verses to be 
sung and played mezzo-forte. This is in direct contradiction to Fried- 
lander’s edition (Peters) which bears the indication forte and even adds, 
as further dynamic intensification, the word stark. 


7. AUF DEM FLUssE 


It has already been mentioned above that the ending is in a fair-copy. 
On close study of the construction, one realizes that this particular song 
may have given the composer quite a little trouble. That part, especially, 
which might, in a certain sense, be referred to as the cadenza with its 
rise to high A, may not, at the very beginning, have stood definitely 
formed in Schubert’s mind. The publisher, Haslinger, attempted to 
avoid the high note by shifting this single passage lower, with a result- 
ing change in the succession of the intervals. 

The differences between the autograph and the usual editions are by 
no means unimportant. The most significant, and at the same time the 
most characteristic, is that in measure 47. Schubert writes the figuration 
of thirty-seconds in the bass as follows: 


~* 
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while the chords in the right hand are exactly as in the published ver- 
sions. Mandyczewski calls this, in the Rev. Ber., a “daring anticipation”. 
But does not such harmonic daring, especially in Schubert (this is by 
no means the only case of its kind), lend exceptional spontaneity and 
freshness to the music? To be sure, we may assume with some certainty 
that the customary manner of printing the passage, which follows the 
first edition, originated with Schubert himself. Although one must agree 
with Friedlander’s admonition that an editor should not try “to be more 
Schubertian than Schubert himself” but should confine himself “to 
giving the original version in the foot-notes”, the passage in question 
seems to represent an exception.” 

The autograph shows another remarkable difference from the printed 
versions in measure 37, to which Mandyczewski already called attention. 
The triplet group in the piano part on the second eighth undoubtedly 
reads C-E-F sharp, and that on the fourth eighth reads C sharp-E-G, 
whereas Friedlander, in the Peters edition, retains, in the second eighth, 
the C sharp of the first edition. The natural in the autograph shows 
clearly that it must be C natural the first time, especially because of the 
sharp before the third eighth in the voice part. 

Furthermore, in the adjoining measures 38 and 39, the autograph 
does not have the continuing B natural in the bass after the first half of 
38 and is simply as follows: 


The differences in measure 4, mentioned in the Rev. Ber., where the 
autograph has E instead of F sharp on the fourth sixteenth of the voice 
part, and in measures 62-65, are unimportant. 


2 An analogy may be found in the well known passage in Hugo Wolf’s Der Genesene an die 
Hoffnung for which he suggested a harmonic simplification in the piano part, in a letter to Paul 
Miller (Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 1904) but retained the original version in the 
published edition. 
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8. RUCKBLICK 


As in Gefrorne Tranen, the need for a fair-copy must have been 
especially marked because of the many changes in the middle and 
closing parts. Chief among these must have been the melancholy close 
with its slowing triplets—one of the master’s most ingenious inspirations 
in the whole cycle—which probably did not assume its finished form in 
the first draft. It is very unfortunate that the first sketches are no longer 
extant. They would probably have brought to light more informative 
data than what may be deduced from the corrected autographs at hand. 

Schubert’s change of Miiller’s text in measure 17 to hab’ mich an 
jeden Stein gestossen from an jedem is a grammatical error according to 
present day feeling and usage, as it probably was in the time of the com- 
poser also. Although the form of the text chosen by Schubert is generally 
to be retained, even where it differs markedly from the original of the 
poet, the present example may be regarded as an exception. It seems 
desirable, therefore, that the questionable place be treated with linguistic 
correctness in a new revised edition. 


g. IRRLICHT 


Here we come upon a number of differences from the usual editions 
which are worth mentioning. A pause appears at the end of measure 10, 
written with black ink (therefore the result of the revision) and in the 
text there is a question mark instead of a comma after finde. From a 
linguistic standpoint, the latter is meaningless; but Schubert undoubtedly 
wanted to emphasize, by this means, the character of the hold after the 
measure. In measure 18, Schubert writes irre Gehen in place of Irre- 
gehen. This suits Miiller’s text and meaning, for which reason, Fried- 
lander so prints it in the Peters edition. On the other hand, Schubert’s 
change, in measure 21, from Wehen to Freuden, can be regarded as an 
improvement and enrichment of the line of verse. 

A study of measures 31 and 32 in the autograph, brings to light an 
important discovery. The last thirty-second note, in the voice part of 
measure 31, reads without a doubt D and not D sharp as is to be found 
in Peters and in all other editions; and the first chord, in the piano part 
of measure 32, is a B minor and not a B major triad. It is obvious that 
this completely changes the character of the place. If one sings and plays 
it several times, first, according to the usual notation, and then, with the 
change to minor, it appears almost incomprehensible that no one has 
ever regarded the former to be opposed to the spirit of the piece. 
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The Rev. Ber. has already pointed out that the pause, in measure 39, 
applies to the last four thirty-second notes. It is, therefore, not easy to 
explain why even the later issues of Peters edition place the pause only 
on g”. Performance in this manner would result in a kind of popular 
ballad singing (Bankelsangereffekt) which was undoubtedly contrary 
to Schubert’s intention. But in spite of this, the closing phrase of Irrlicht 
is almost always sung in this manner. 


10. Rast 


The transposition from the original D minor to C minor is called for 
in the autograph in Schubert’s own handwriting. The pp, which is to be 
found in measure 21 in all editions, is not in the autograph. Measure 26 
is marked p instead of the usual pp. The composer, therefore, did not 
wish any “whisper” in the vocal part in either of these places. Exag- 
gerated tone painting is also out of place here, if one wishes to achieve 
the correct verbal and musical expression. According to the autograph, 
measures 27 and 28 should be repeated. There may be, however, reason- 
able grounds for ignoring this, as in Friedlander’s edition and in the 
complete edition, mainly for the sake of symmetry, because comparison 
with the second part of the song reveals that the corresponding passage 
is not repeated in the autograph. On the other hand, it is incompre- 
hensible that both editions, in measure 30 and in the corresponding place 
at the end, should print g’-e”, on the third eighth, taken from the first 
edition, instead of g’-g” which is clearly to be seen in the autograph. 


11. FRUHLINGSTRAUM 


On the first and third eighths of measure 3 in the autograph, there 
is an ordinary trill instead of the mordent which is usually printed. In 
measure 17, is found mf and not p which rightfully does not appear until 
measure 19. The two connecting measures, after the first double bar, 
were inserted by Schubert later, at which time he made a slip by for- 
getting to place a natural on the G on the second quarter of the second 
measure in the bass. The four measure repetition of the phrase doch an 
den Fensterscheiben, wer malte die Blatter da?” is not to be found in the 
autograph. It already appears in the first edition and intensifies the 
natural breadth and depth of the meaning of the passage. As Kinsky has 
stated, the rather illegible manuscript of the first book of Die Winterreise 
was apparently not used as printer’s copy because of the many correc- 
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tions. A new copy was probably prepared by a copyist for this purpose, 
and it may have been in the latter that the four new measures were 
inserted. 

Since the repetitions are not written out, the autograph consistently 
reads, in the fourth from the last and the second from the last measures 
of the vocal part, two equal sixteenth notes on the last eighth. Since 
Friedlander, an eighth note is always written the first time in both 
measures. This procedure is absolutely justified and stylistically correct, 
because the division of the last syllable of Winter would be ugly whereas 
the changed text in the repetition of the passage Liebchen im Arm 
makes the two sixteenth notes indispensable. 


12. EINSAMKEIT 


Regarding the question of the later transposition of the song from 
D minor to B minor, see the remarks on this subject above. Kinsky says 
that as a result of transposition, this song in particular lies too low in 
comparison with the others, whereas Mandyczewski, in the Rev. Ber. 
(p. 110), believes this to be true of all the other transposed songs too. 
At any rate, the original key of the autograph suits the spirit of the 
composition and the poem better in this case. It is hard to understand 
why Friedlander’s and all the other editions have retained the trans- 
position, because in D minor there is nothing higher to sing than g” flat. 
Judged by the usual notation of the next to the last measure in the voice 
part, one might assume that a” would be reached on the third eighth 
since it goes as follows: 


Ex. 4 
A glance at the autograph shows, however, that Schubert wrote the 
measure in D minor. 


Ex. 5 
f 


The first and all subsequent publishers placed the sixteenth and the fol- 
lowing eighth notes, at the close, a third higher, probably to preserve the 
effect of a high note, at least at the end. This was not Schubert’s inten- 
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tion, to say nothing of the false change of the interval of a fourth to a 
sixth. 

Friedlander’s claim, in the introduction to the chapter on Die Winter- 
reise in the Suppl. Bd. I EP, that Schubert’s later changes in his manu- 
script consisted mostly of “great improvements in the melody” is best 
shown by the second part of this song. In the autograph, there are ten 
measures for voice and piano and four more for voice alone, which were 
crossed out and rewritten on the next page. These fourteen measures 
were originally as follows: 


-sam und— oh- ne ‘Gruss. Ach! dass die Luft so—  ruh- ig, ach! 


dassdie Welt so—  licht! Als nochdie Stur-me tob-ten, war ich so-— e- lend 


nicht. Ach! dass die Luft so— ach! dass die Welt 


Compared to this, the final version speaks for itself. 


13. Die Post 


Inasmuch as the second notebook of the autograph consists entirely 
of a correct fair-copy for all twelve songs, the possibility of a detailed 
philological study is almost completely eliminated. In general, it is sufh- 
cient to remark that the manuscript is, without a doubt, the result of 
many important changes in the original draft. Nevertheless, the arrange- 
ment of this essay into discussions of the individual songs has been re- 
tained for the second part of the cycle for systematic reasons and for the 
sake of clarity. The major content of this discussion will necessarily, 
therefore, bear more on the musical side. 

Friedlander’s principal observation, in the Suppl. Bd. I EP, is difficult 
to understand even after a careful study of the autograph. He says that 
Schubert, in the crescendo at mein Herz, apparently wanted to begin the 
diminuendo right after the f sign. Friedlander, therefore, places the high 
point of the crescendo and the f on the third part of the measure where- 
as, in the autograph, it falls on the first beat where the voice part reaches 
f’. At the repetition, Friedlander places the high point on the fourth 
beat, in agreement with the autograph. It is therefore necessary to differ- 
entiate between these places in performance because compared to the 
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beginning of the song, the high point has been displaced by three eighths 
at the close, whereby Schubert undoubtedly wished to achieve a very 
subtle effect. 

The unusual position occupied by Die Post within the framework of 
the entire cycle has been emphasized by Oscar Bie (Das deutsche Lied. 
Berlin, 1926). It is not just a pretty phrase when he says of this song that 
it is “. .. a beautiful piece, having the stormy character of a Schubert 
song of love, a type which had to be represented in Die Winterreise”. 
But do not such findings contain hidden dangers, not only for the 
historian but also for the interpreter? It does not seem proper to trans- 
form the performance of the song into an ecstatic one, as is so often done 
by women singers. 


14. Der GREISE Kopr 


Friedlander says that there are in the songs of this cycle many Hun- 
garian traits, both in the melody and in the harmony. This statement 
cannot be sustained in its general form, because even a very careful 
examination of the melodic and the harmonic structure of each indi- 
vidual song reveals hardly any such characteristics. Relatively speaking, 
the best example is to be found in the piece at hand. The somewhat 
abrupt triplet-form of the theme, which is the same in both the voice 
part and the accompaniment, with the many grace notes and mordents, 
may, perhaps, be said to reveal Magyar influence. At any rate, it is all so 
refined, and smoothly and mildly executed, as is always the case in 
Schubert’s works. 

There is a certain analogy between the second part of the theme and 
the march rhythm of the Divertissement a la hongroise, op. 54: 


Ex. 7 


Der greise Kopf: 


Divertissement & Ia hongroise: 


Walter Dahms, in his biography of Schubert, says of the latter com- 
position that it is Hungarian folk-music fixed in artistic form and that 
its melodies are irresistible in their trueness to life. This remark is even 
more applicable to the melancholy manner with which the wanderer of 
Die Winterreise reminisces about the evanescence of all earthly things. 
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15. Dit KRrAHE 


This is the most homogeneous song of the entire cycle. At any rate, 
the melodic inspiration was firmly entrenched in its ultimate form from 
the very beginning. This is also true of the restlessly moving but drag- 
ging accompaniment in triplets. Even the fair-copy of the autograph 
shows this. Whereas in the other songs of the second part occasional 
erasures may be found, there is not a single one in the forty-three 
measures of Die Krihe. 


16. Letzte HoFrFNUNG 


The change in text which Schubert made in measure 7 (noch ein 
buntes Blatt to manches bunte Blatt) spoils its meaning because three 
lines later, mention is made of only one leaf, the only one on which the 
poet rests his hope. Although manches is undoubtedly to be found in the 
autograph, it remains highly desirable to restore Miiller’s text in prac- 
tical editions. 

There is, even today, no absolute unanimity of opinion regarding the 
tempo in which this song should be sung. The indication nicht zu ge- 
schwind is the original and at the same time the final one, whereas in 
other songs in Die Winterreise Schubert often changed the tempo indi- 
cations (in Erstarrung, Der Lindenbaum, Frihlingstraum, etc.). Fried- 
lander, in mentioning that the older editions had triplets instead of 
sixteenth notes in the piano part in measures 26 to 28, says that the 
former were hardly in the spirit of the song “because the tempo is a 
fast one”. This is by no means certain. Nicht zu geschwind usually 
means, in Schubert’s music, that the time should be kept generally lively; 
but, on the other hand, one cannot go so far as to treat it as equal to the 
general indication schnell. The short pianissimo staccato, in the intro- 
duction to the song, contradicts such a point of view, as does the adjoin- 
ing ritardando which should not begin too suddenly but should be pre- 
pared in some way. A too rapid performance of the entire composition 


should, therefore, be avoided. 


17. Im DorFe 


“Die Winterreise conceals within itself emotional concepts of such 
refinement .. . such a wealth of soft, pathetic symbols of expression 
that it remained for an era, which produced a Rilke and a George, to 
absorb it for the first time”. Thus writes Hans Mersmann, in his mem- 
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orial article for the hundredth anniversary of Schubert’s death (Melos, 
Heft 11, 1928). These beautiful words are especially applicable to the 
description of the nocturnal wandering past the abode of the sleeping 
people. Not a single loud accent disturbs this simple, solemn nocturne. 
Nothing distracts from the softly rocking and pulsating movement 
which is produced by the sixteenth notes in the bass and the eighth notes 
in the descant. The tone-painting is most penetrating with a simplicity 
which can forego any unnecessary decoration that might only disturb 
the unity of spirit. This is also true of the middle section in G major 
even though it is in a friendlier and brighter style. 

Friedlander draws a parallel between the melody of this song and 
the main theme of the Divertissement en forme d’une marche, op. 63. 
There is no more than a superficial resemblance. It would be more ap- 
propriate to compare the connecting measures to the recapitulation in 
the descant, to the simple and perfect manner in which Schubert solves 
such problems of form in some of his works for piano. 


18. DER sTURMISCHE MorGEN 


The tempo indication was originally nicht zu geschwind. This was 
then changed to ziemlich geschwind doch kraftig. The character of this 
truly impetuous piece was herewith correctly defined for the first time. 
It has often been indicated that this song occupies an exceptional posi- 
tion in the cycle—as in the case of Die Post, though in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner. Here, there is no sign of spiritual distress and heartache, 
of sadness and desperate resignation, but rather of fierce defiance. The 
situation is wilder, more energtic, more direct than in Mut, of which 
more will be said later. It is noteworthy that the song, as can still be seen 
in the fair-copy of the autograph, was originally in 2/4 time. This shows 
that the intention was to make the rhythm even more compact. 


19. TAUSCHUNG 


Must one admit that this almost joyous song in major falls somewhat 
outside of the framework of the cycle, in spirit as well as in the technique 
of composition? Considered from the viewpoint of the general develop- 
ment which Schubert’s song-style had undergone up to Die Winterreise, 
the dancing octave passages in the piano part present a sort of anachro- 
nism. Did the content of the poem offer the necessary reason for it? 
This may well be the case because, compared to the descriptive power 
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and the richness of atmosphere of the other verses of Miiller, this poem 
turned out rather poorly. Perhaps it should be counted as further evi- 
dence of Schubert’s genius that there, where the content of the poem at 
hand offered nothing very deep, no very great powers of composition 
were utilized and the melodic-thematic structure took on a simple, care- 
free form. Aside from calling attention to a short excursion in the key of 
the parallel minor, in which the wanderer in the winter recalls his 
suffering, there is nothing further to be said about the characteristics of 
this song. 
20. DER WEGWEISER 


How the picture changes! We stand before a tone-painting of mar- 
vellous perfection. Comparisons come to mind to another famous song 
of Schubert’s which describes a lonely person wandering from road to 
road, the Wanderer composed eleven years earlier, in 1816. I do not wish 
to underrate this masterpiece which he wrote at the age of nineteen and 
which stands alone in its class; but what a path leads from Schmidt, of 
Liibeck, to Wilhelm Miiller! What heights of intensification, of concen- 
tration, of the art of coloring and of the understanding of values had 
the tone poet gained in the meantime! (The technical expressions of 
painting come to my pen, involuntarily.) There we have beautiful—the 
most beautiful—and original music, and here, we have its equal but still 
much more than that. A remark which Theodor Wiesengrund-Adorno 
made in the Schubert-Number of Die Musik (XXI. Jahrgang, Heft 1, 
Okt., 1928.), is applicable here: “His (Schubert’s) themes are phenom- 
ena of true characterization, and the power of the artist enables him to 
capture the proper mood instinctively and, after it has once appeared, 
always to cite it again.” With this in mind one should examine carefully 
the thematic structure of Der Wegweiser and the development which it 
undergoes in the course of the piece. 


21. Das WirtTsHAUS 


Dahms characterizes the entire cycle of Die Winterreise as “visions of 
death, fantasies of the imminence of the grave and of mortality”. He 
also compares it to Wolf’s Michelangelo songs and to the Ernste Ge- 
singe of Brahms. Such a characterization, in my opinion, lays too 
much stress upon the pessimistic and the pathological. It is especially in 
Das Wirtshaus,—this inn which is a cemetery—that the poet speaks so 
much of great weariness, of the distress of this world, of the longing for 
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the final release from his suffering. And in what music does the tone- 
poet clothe these verses? Oscar Bie (Das deutsche Lied) very justly 
speaks of Mannerchorton. A male choir may have been in Schubert’s 
mind, but the style is rather solemn and resigned, by no means, however, 
painfully impassioned or desperate. Note the softly waning mordent in 
measure 5 which leads the introduction to a close. 


22. Mut 


Someone has spoken of the courage of despair in referring to this 
work. Is this appropriate? The strong, compact energy of the rhythm 
(2/4 time!) contradicts this. So does the fast rising figuration 


Ex. 8 


in the piano and voice part which forms the kernel of the basic motiv 
and which takes on a truly optimistic character when the interval of a 
second broadens to a major third: 


Of course, this is no sprightly Wanderlied; the mode is minor, the tragic 
minor of the entire Winterreise, which returns in the short final meas- 
ures after the singer has glorified his own resemblance to the gods in 
radiant major. 


23. Dre NEBENSONNEN 


Schubert seems to have worked on this song for a long time before 
it assumed the final form with which we are now familiar. The Rev. Ber. 
gives quite a detailed report of the changes and corrections to be found 
in the first draft now in the possession of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna. The existence of this single first draft points clearly 
to the fact that Schubert must have written one for each song of the 

3 It should be noted that the song is written in A, in the autograph, showing Schubert's 
original intentions. He agreed to the transposition to G, which was made by Haslinger, only 


because of the circumstance that he read the proofs of the second part, which first appeared in 
January 1829, as he lay upon his death bed! 
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second part. Furthermore, this never could have been doubted because of 
the form in which the first part of the autograph is preserved. 

The fact that the measures 12 to 18 have been cut out of the afore- 
mentioned first draft, shows that the composer himself was at first in 
doubt about the treatment of this important passage with its resigned 
change to minor.* 

In view of the usual accuracy of the manuscript, it is strange that the 
error, angeschaut instead of angesehen, has been allowed to remain in 
measure 8 although it had been expressly corrected in the first draft. In 
passing, it might also be mentioned that Friedlander, in the Suppl. Bd. 
I EP, has reprinted the explanation of the “three suns” which he got 
from the famous German scholar, Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford, the son 
of the poet. This is familiar to specialists but not to every interpreter. 


24. Der LEIERMANN 


We have come to the end, and at the same time, to a Meisterlied—if 
not to say, to the Meisterlied—which has absolute and complete simpli- 
fication and the most compact concentration imaginable. Of course, 
there are also unsurpassable musical descriptions of realities in this song: 
the hand organ theme in the piano, in connection with the preceding 
introductory measures which contain the appogiatura before the blatant, 
empty fifth. But what is all this compared to the soul, the spiritual 
essence of this composition ? 

We should like to note further, that the original key in the manu- 
script was B minor. The first publisher chose to transpose this one tone 
lower, although his main reason for doing so (avoidance of a” in the 
voice part) was not present. In this one case, does it not seem that 
action, based solely on practical motives, produced better results than 
the genius of the creator ? The thought refuses to leave us that the special 
atmosphere of Der Leiermann receives a more propitious, a more im- 
pressive elucidation in A than in B. It can no longer be determined with 
certainty whether Schubert personally agreed to this last transposition, 
but we are convinced that he would have done so later. 

The slight rhythmic difference that exists between the autograph 
and the first edition (which all other editions follow) in measure 26 and 
the similar place in the second stanza, is insignificant. The autograph 
reads: 


4 Even the fair-copy still shows erasures on the last eighth of measure 17 and on the first of 
measure 18, 
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The exaggerated dynamic and emotional accents which are occa- 
sionally to be heard in interpretations of the next to the last measure of 
the voice part, can be regarded as out of place as well as incorrect, be- 
cause not the slightest hint of this can be found noted in the autograph. 


We hope that the remarks and comments in this article may prove 
useful in the rendition of Schubert’s immortal work and be of help to 
performers. In closing we should like to quote a remark of Wilhelm 
Scherer’s (in his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur): “There is no 
conflict between philology and esthetics, unless one or the other, or both, 
stray along false pathways”. 


(Translated by Harold Spivacke) 


* * 
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AMERICAN THEATRICAL DANCING 
FROM 1750 TO 1800 


By MARIAN HANNAH WINTER* 


SCAR SONNECK, whose research on early American musical 

activity was the inspiration for these notes, first established the 
extent of the field they cover. This is greater than one might expect: 
pantomimes and ballets were as important as operas and concerts in 
introducing the white man’s music to America, and the compositions 
they offered were vocal as well as instrumental, for 18th-century ballets 
included vocal interpolations. Thus, a typical libretto title-page invari- 
ably read: “With all the Airs, Duets, Choruses, and Argument of the 
New Ballet ...”. The music presented with a popular ballet libretto, 
however, did not necessarily remain the same. Such a libretto would 
hold its attraction over a period of years, and it was not unusual for suc- 
cessive composers to take it over, writing new music for special numbers 
or for the whole work. For a Philadelphia production of the French 
pantomime, La Forét Noire, in 1794, Alexander Reinagle composed an 
“overture and music entirely new”; New York attended the piece the 
following year, with music composed afresh by Victor Pelissier. Con- 
tinually, pantomimes were refurbished with new overtures. 

Although few would be prepared to acknowledge it, America, prior 
to the Revolution, was a dance-conscious country, and, after the Declara- 
tion, theatrical dancing had a vital relation to social and patriotic senti- 
ment. There was, however, probably little virtuosity in the performances, 
and the dance did not lead an independent existence. The American 
theatre followed the London custom of combining spoken drama, 
music, and dancing, giving the public a well-rounded entertainment. 

Dancing was thus introduced as a “special added attraction” in 
American Shakespearian productions, as part of between-the-acts 

*I wish to acknowledge my deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Joseph Muller of the New York 
Public Library Music Division, and to Mrs. Lillian A. Hall, Custodian of the Theatre Collection, 
Harvard College Library, for their guidance and assistance; my appreciation for their cooperation 


is also extended to Mr. Alexander J. Wall and Mr. John T. Washburn, Jr. of the New York 
Historical Society, and Miss Spalding of the Brander Matthews Theatrical Museum, Columbia 


University. 
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divertissements, and in makeshift attempts at London Harlequinades. 
Certain plays, such as “Romeo and Juliet”, were not only vehicles for 
leading actors, but also spectacle pieces featuring interpolated dances and 
choruses. The Masquerade scene was given special billing for its dance 
divertissements, two of the most emphasized attractions being a comic 
character dance—“The Drunken Peasant” or “Country Dance in Gro- 
tesque Characters”—and a showy, spectacular number, usually a “Court 
Menuet”, performed by the entire company. 

In New York, January 14, 1751, “The Beggar’s Opera” was presented 
by Murray and Kean’s troupe “with entertainments between the acts, 
viz. a Harlequin’s Dance, a Pierot Dance, & the Drunken Peasant, all by 
a Gentleman late from London”. In Robert Upton and Lewis Hallam’s 
initial company, actors doubled as singers and dancers: Mr. Hulett, 
ballet master in Hallam’s troupe, often fiddled the music. 

“By command of His Excellency, the Governor, for the entertain- 
ment of Ten Indian Warriors that arrived here last Friday from South 
Carolina” the pantomime ballet “Harlequin’s Vagaries” was given in 
New York, December 14, 1767. Later diplomatic events were distin- 
guished by reciprocal tribal dances offered by the Indians. Harlequinades 
of this period depended considerably on singing and dancing, for man- 
agers were not financially equipped to offer spectacular displays. Adam 
Hallam appeared as a Harlequin dancer in 1762 (in “Harlequin Col- 
lector”), also in comic and courtly dances added to “Romeo and Juliet”. 

Civil unrest turned popular temper to grimmer matters. The Con- 
gress of 1778 passed a resolution against costly entertainment. Leading 
actors retreated to Jamaica. The British defeat occasioned one odd paean 
of victory, a satiric poem written in terms of dances, entitled “The 
Dance”, to be sung “to the tune of Yankey Doodle”. 

During 1781-82, theatrical companies were in formation, attempting 
pretentious repertories of drama, pantomime, opera, and ballet. Their 
makeshift “seasons” sometimes attained all of five or six performances. 
“Name” choreographers or dancers do not appear in the records, though 
it is clear that dancing was much in evidence. 

Playbills and newspaper files in the possession of the New York 
Historical Society give a complete record of dancing at Baltimore and 
Annapolis during 1782-83. The actors were under the aegis of Messrs. 
Wall and Lindsay, later superseded by Dennis Ryan. The principal male 
dancer was a Mons. Roussel, who also opened a dancing-school in Balti- 


1 “Connecticut Courant & Weekly Intelligencer”, for January 8, 1782. 
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more, assuring the public that “attendance and assiduity may be relied 
upon, and the greatest regard will be paid to decorum, by the Public’s 
most Humble and most obedient servant, Roussel”. 

Feminine dancing leads went principally to Mrs. Elm, who also 
played soubrettes; a Mr. Patterson specialized in hornpipes—a remuner- 
ative specialty at the time. He later migrated to Charleston, S$. C. Other 
members of the company supplemented these principals as part of the 
corps de ballet. Their regular assignment was a Comic or Character 
Dance between the play and farce, with a hornpipe in conclusion. “The 
Allemande”, “Harlequin Dance”, “Comical Dance in the Character of 
Punch”, and “The Fricasee” (the name of a comic dance by two men) 
are typical titles. The company’s production of “Romeo and Juliet” had 
the accustomed Menuet; the farce “High Life Below Stairs” featured a 
“Mock Menuet”. 

During the early part of the season of 1782-83, several full-length 
dance pantomimes were presented. Most popular was “The Wapping 
Landlady, or Jack in Distress”, full of nautical tunes and hornpipes. 
Under a variety of titles (“Sailor's Landlady”, “Poor Jack”, “The Dis- 
tressed Sailor”, etc.), it long remained a universal favorite whatever it 
was called. In Baltimore, Jack was invariably danced by Mons. Roussel. 
At the Baltimore Theatre, November 29, 1782, “A New Pantomime 
Dance, called “Harlequin Landlord” was presented. Two others—“The 
Shoemakers” and “The Old ground [sic] Young” (both French in 
origin )—were produced in December. Composers are not mentioned on 
the playbills. 

New Year’s spurred Mr. Ryan’s company to further efforts. January 7, 
1783, disclosed a “NEW PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENT (never 
before acted on the Continent) called THE WITCHES, or Birth, 
Vagaries, and Death of Harlequin”, embellished with “New Music, 
Dresses, and Machinery” and concluding with a grand “Dance of Shep- 
herds and Shepherdesses”. This pantomime was an accepted vehicle for 
introducing infant heirs apparent as “Harlequin Pigmy”, and on this 
occasion it was Master Ryan, son of Manager Ryan, who made his first 
bow. In Philadelphia, in 1791, Master Ferdinand Durang, son of our first 
native-born dancer, John Durang, following tradition, made his début 
in the same réle. 

On March 18, 1783, and subsequently, Ryan presented “A NEW 
PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENT, called Columbus, or the Dis- 


2 “Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser’, for December 17, 1782. 
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covery of America, with Harlequin’s Revels”, announced to conclude 
with a “Double Hornpipe by Messrs. Roussel and Patterson”. This repre- 
sented a new manifestation—pantomime with national themes, later a 
major part of American entertainment. 

Dennis Ryan and his company continued touring as far as New York 
with the same repertory. The Eastern States saw also Lewis Hallam’s 
new company in pantomimes which included some dancing, such as 
“Genii of the Rock”, “Cave of Enchantment, or The Stockwell 
Wonder”, “Touchstone, or Harlequin Traveller” (all these with music 
by John Bentley), “The Elopement, or Triumph of Genius” (possibly 
modeled on the Drury Lane pantomime, London, 1766), “Robinson 
Crusoe and Harlequin Friday” (after Linley’s pantomime, London, 
1781); also the masques “Neptune and Amphitrite” and Milton’s 
“Comus” (with its dance of Bacchants and Bacchantes), both with the 
music of Dr. Arne. 

Hallam had just acquired, during the same season, the service of 
John Durang, our first famous native dancer. He was born in Lancaster, 
Pa., in 1768. He acted in minor réles, occasionally sang in choruses, and 
seems to have been an amiable person. He did not “compose” (18th- 
century terminology for “prepare the choreography of”) many ballets. 

The years 1786-87 brought recurrent disapproval of theatrical enter- 
tainment, even in gaiety-loving southern cities. When Mr. Godwin, 
dancer, fencing-master, and alumnus of the old Douglass troupe, the 
first really famous theatrical company in New York, opened Harmony 
Hall in Charleston, S. C., he was compelled to disguise his programs as 
“Concerts” or “Recitations”, and his advertisement therefore read in 
part: “After the third Act of the Concert; A HORNPIPE .... To Con- 
clude with a Pantomimical Dance, called L’Amour du Vin. Italian 
Shepherd, by Mr. Godwin; Peasant, by Mons. Corre.” * 

That Godwin’s efforts were appreciated may be deduced from this 
excerpt from the “Charleston Morning Post” for November 11, 1786: * 


A Riot took place in the Theatre on Wednesday last, owing to a disappointment 
which the audience received in their expectations that Mr. Godwin would dance. 
As the dance had been advertised for some time and no apology being made for its 
omission, a great part of the audience grew outrageous and threw several bottles 
upon the stage, one of which was returned by Mr. Godwin who also came forward 
and flourished his sword. A number of gentlemen jumped upon the stage, but 

3 “Columbian Herald”, Charleston, S. C., for July 6, 1786. 

4 Reprinted from Eola Willis, “The Charleston Stage of the 18th Century”, Columbia, S. C., 
1924. 
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happily several of them being cool and dispassionate, the tumult ended without any 
dangerous consequences. 


Although the critic of the “Columbian Herald” was kind in his 
opening reviews, the enterprise languished after two seasons. Panto- 
mimes produced included “The Elopement”, “Witches”, and “Anima- 
tion and Death of Harlequin”. 

America was becoming a haven for theatrical folk, but evidently to 
the annoyance of a certain conservative element. Here is a New York 
dispatch, under a May 22 date line, printed in the South Carolina 
“Columbian Herald” for June 14, 1787: 


The Nelly, Captain Blane, arrived here on Sunday last from Greenock, after a 
passage of seven weeks. In the vessal came a number of passengers, chiefly husband- 
men. ... This species of importation is undoubtedly of more substantial utility to 
our Country, than the swarms of dancing-masters, fiddlers, musicians, nick-nack 
retailers, and factors with their glittering gew-gaws, which have poured in upon us 
from Europe since the conclusion of the late war. 


Despite this, and official disapproval in Philadelphia, purveyors of 
entertainment continued to establish themselves. Lewis Hallam entered 
into partnership with John Henry, and their “Old American Company” 
assumed a dominant position. Thomas Wignell, star performer, seceded 
from Hallam & Henry’s troupe to found the Philadelphia Company in 
partnership with the distinguished musician, Alexander Reinagle. 
Hallam was extremely fortunate in recruiting the first great, colorful 
figure in the annals of American dancing, pantomime, and acrobatics— 
Alexandre Placide. 

Placide arrived in Charleston, S. C., late in 1791, by way of San 
Domingo, accompanied by the notably beautiful Madame Placide, also 
a dancer in ballet and on the tight rope, and a small company. At first 
he offered acrobatic exhibitions, which attracted immediate response. 
Shortly thereafter he was staging pantomimes, ballets, and operettas. By 
1792 he was definitely a box-office attraction, and was invited to New 
York by Hallam. 

Philadelphia, during 1791, was awaiting the opening of Wignell and 
Reinagle’s new theater. Towards the end of the year, a troupe of French 
dancers on the tight rope established themselves in the town for several 
months, presenting the pantomime, “Harlequin Skeleton”. Emphasis 
was on acrobatics: the popular attractions were feats by “Donegani’s 
Tumblers” (“Don Pedro Cloris, known in general by the name of Done- 
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ganey”) and performances by Mr. Dumulain and “The Young Floren- 
tine” in what corresponded to our “acrobatic adagios”. 

Placide’s arrival in Philadelphia (1792) brought this type of enter- 
tainment to a climax. In addition to his “manly feats” he produced a 
number of French pastoral ballets, derived from operas of Duni, Mon- 
signy, Philidor, etc. That the coryphées were probably lovely to look at, 
as well as accomplished, may be deduced from an oft repeated observa- 
tion of the great Alexandre himself (antedating Messrs. Ziegfeld, White, 
Carroll, et al., by more than a century). “Give me”, said he in his broken 
English, “de pretty vimmens; I don’t care, den, for de talent.” 

Something of the atmosphere and stagecraft of Placide’s perform- 
ances has been preserved for us from notes by Henry J. Colton of Rich- 
mond, Va., published in the “New York Clipper”: 


The first time I saw him was at Charleston, S. C., about 1801, dancing the tight 
rope. At that period it was considered a great and graceful feat of address, and 
always drew crowded houses. Placide had with him a pantomime dancer named 
Spinacuta; and it was a promised reward of good behaviour to boys of that time 
that they should go and see Placide and Spinacuta dance the tight rope. The prepa- 
rations for the Dance were always imposing. The attendants, in livery, carried the 
rope to the center of the pit, where it was duly attached and drawn upon the stage. 
A palace scene was set for the rope dancing, and a row of wax candles were placed 
at equal distances near the rope. Placide, habited in a light silk Spanish dress, with 
silk stockings and pumps and two watch chains, then greatly in fashion, made his 
appearance amid shouts of applause, Spinacuta playing the clown, with chalked 
face and parti-colored pants. 


Another prominent addition to ballet performers was Madame 
Gardie. Accompanied by her musician-husband, reputedly a noble 
refugee, she appeared in every theatrical center. Her beauty and ability 
won a tremendous following. In 1798, Mons. Gardie in a mad fit mur- 
dered her, and then committed suicide. 

Wignell and Reinagle, meanwhile, had recruited a splendid com- 
pany from London, and, settling in the new theatre in 1794, embarked 
on a series of productions thus far unparalleled in America for perfec- 
tion of staging, excellence of the musicians, and lavishness of scenery 
and costume. These men had, moreover, two exceptional choreographers, 
William Francis and James Byrne, capable of contesting the French 
dancers’ monopoly. 

William Francis and his wife occupied a secure niche in their pro- 
fession. Pen portraits of them survive in nearly all theatrical memoirs of 
the period—for example, those of Wood, Durang, etc. Mr. Francis had 
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been Harlequin and pantomime director at Birmingham and Man- 
chester since 1787. Wignell saw his production of “The Enchanted 
Wood” at the Haymarket in 1792 and straightway engaged him. 

James Byrne, one of a family of dancers, after building a reputation 
in English provincial theatres, and with several seasons at Sadler’s 
Wells, London, to his credit (he was ballet master there during the 
season of 1775-76, when a mere stripling of twenty-one), became ballet 
master at Covent Garden, where he was “first in his line”. Before his 
arrival in America his most celebrated rdle had been Oscar in the ballet 
pantomime, “Oscar and Malvina”, for which he also prepared the chor- 
eography. So memorable had been his success that he named his son 
(born in America, 1795 ?) after the title-part. He and his wife, also an 
accomplished dancer, were engaged at great expense, Mr. Wignell 
anticipating great returns—but their Philadelphia début in 1796 was 
disastrous. Mrs. Byrne made her entrance in what an outraged Phila- 
delphia audience deemed insufficient costume. She was hissed. She added 
pantaloons down to the ankle at her next performance—favor was not 
granted. Despite Mr. Byrne’s mastery and invention, the chill never wore 
off. Returns were not commensurate with his ability, reputation—or 
salary. Nevertheless, he had the opportunity to originate a number of 
ballets and pantomimes in America. 

His son, Master Oscar, made his début as a minute edition of his 
father’s Harlequin in “The Origin of Harlequin” (pantomime presented 
for Mr. and Mrs. Byrne’s benefit night, April 4, 1798), in the course of 
which Byrne, Sr., flew “from the back of the Gallery to the further end 
of the Stage.” 

The family returned to London in 1800. Mr. Byrne secured the post 
of ballet master and premier danseur at Drury Lane. It was then that he 
made an epochal change both “in the conception of the character of 
Harlequin and in the costume”. Before that time, it had been considered 
indispensable that he should be perpetually attitudinizing in five posi- 
tions. “All these conventions were abolished by Byrne, who this year 
(1800) made his first appearance as Harlequin [!].... His attitudes and 
jumps were all new, and his dress was infinitely improved.” 

According to that great clown, Joey Grimaldi, from whose memoirs 
(edited by Dickens) the above notes are extracted: “Mr. James Byrne 
was at that time the best Harlequin on the boards, and has never been 
excelled, even if equalled, since that period.” And he had not appeared 
as Harlequin before in England. But from American newspaper bills it 
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is immediately apparent that Harlequin was a customary réle for him 
here. Hence, it is not improbable that American audiences were witness- 
ing his evolution of an entirely new conception of the part, epochal in 
its relation to the history of Harlequin in pantomime. His creation later 
electrified London. Master Byrne became a foremost child prodigy in 
England, appearing as Cupid in such ballets as “Acteon and Diana” 
(produced earlier in America), and other parts. He was called “the 
Infant Vestris”. The Byrne offerings in America must have proved 
valuable at least in presenting a new point of approach to production. 
Doubtless inferior talents appropriated Byrne’s ideas and re-offered them 
in the States, to vastly greater applause than had been vouchsafed there 
to the gifted originator. 

A small contingent of French dancers seems to have been a supple- 
mentary prop to Wignell’s company. This group toured, usually attach- 
ing itself to important city theaters in Charleston, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York, and acting as a receipt bolsterer. Occasionally it made 
forays on its own account, covering big cities and smaller communities, 
such as Hartford, Fredericksburg, etc. Frequently recurring in the 
records are the names of Mons. and Madame Val, M. Dumulain, the 
Douvilliers, and, more conspicuously, those of Messieurs Francisqui and 
Lege. Some of these people had come over with Placide, others inde- 
pendently. 

Francisqui, “late from the Opera House, Paris”, worked with Placide 
almost steadily through 1797. He then went east to New York and Phila- 
delphia with some associates, presenting numbers that had proved suc- 
cessful in Charleston. In addition to filling his duties as choreographer 
and dancer, Francisqui staged operas and supervised musical arrange- 
ments. 

Mons. Lege, “from the Italian Theatre at Paris”, besides adapting in- 
numerable French comic, pastoral, and heroic ballets, composed an 
original pantomime ballet to Raynor Taylor’s music—“The Ship- 
wrecked Mariners Preserved”, first performed April 6, 1796. 

Lege was destined, long after his death, to draw upon himself the 
Olympian wrath of Oscar Sonneck, for having been responsible for the 
first theatrical performances in America entirely cast with children. 
“This hideous spectacle”, wrote Sonneck, “was another immediate result 
of the conflagration of the Federal St. Theatre (Boston). Mr. Lege, the 
ballet-master of the fire victims, ‘having witnessed the great success of 
exhibitions by children’ in Europe, and anxious to let the public of 
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Boston ‘judge by themselves if performances done by children, perfect 
in their respective parts’, were not worthy their attention, met ‘with 
some children whose disposition and forwardness’ prompted him thus 
to try the experiment on the good people of Boston.” 


* * 
* 


Entertainments with dancing, incidental or featured, group them- 
selves into several categories. In Philadelphia, where performance 
records have recently been brought to practical completion by Dr. Pol- 
lock,” one can recreate the panorama of dancing from 1789 through the 
end of the century and trace these categories clearly. 

The harlequinade has best been described by Thomas Davies:° 


It consisted of two parts, one serious, and the other comic. By help of gay scenes, 
fine habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and other decorations, he [Rich, 
originator of this phase of pantomime] exhibited a story from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, or some other fabulous writer. Between the pauses of acts of this serious 
representation he interwove a comic fable, consisting chiefly of the courtship of 
Harlequin and Columbine, with a variety of surprising adventures and tricks, 
which were produced by the magic wand of Harlequin; such as the sudden trans- 
formation of palaces and temples to huts and cottages; of men and women into 
wheel-barrows and joint-stools; of trees turned to houses; colonnades to beds of 
tulips; and mechanics’ shops into serpents and ostriches. 


To these gallimaufries of gambols the best composers in London gave 
their energies—Reeve, Carey, the Linleys, Dibdins, et al. 

Matthew Sully, father of the noted portrait painter, was a famous 

Harlequin and appeared with Placide’s company in Charleston and 
Philadelphia. Among the harlequinades originated in Philadelphia 
(more or less) are “Harlequin Pastrycook” with music by Victor 
Pelissier; “Harlequin Shipwrecked”, pantomime-pasticcio with music 
by DeMarque, Reinagle, Pleyel, Grétry, etc.; and “Witches of the Rock, 
or Harlequin Everywhere” by Reinagle. 
. The next division is narrative ballet. Many works of this type were 
composed by Francis and Byrne. The basis was often a popular ballad— 
indeed, this sort of ballet-pantomime was an accompanying phase of the 
omnipresent ballad-opera. Songs of the prolific Dibdins yielded material 
for robust if somewhat unvaried libretti. Shield’s “The Poor Soldier” 
(Washington’s favorite opera) was converted into a ballet-—“Dermot 

5 Thomas Clark Pollock, “The Philadelphia Theatre in the 18th Century, together with a day 


book of the same period’’, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. 
6 “Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick”, 2 volumes, 1808. Vol. I, p. 130. 


NEWYORK, Apri! to. 1794 


THEATRE. 


By the Old American Company. 
On Friday Evening, the rith of pri/, will be prefented, (47 Defre) 
An OPERA, for the laft Time this Seafon Called, 


TAMMANY: 


Or, The JVWDIAN CHIEF 


Tammany, Mr. HODGKINSON, 
Perez, Mr. KIN G, 
Ferdinand, Mr MARTIN, 
Wegaw, Mr. PRIGMOR 
And, Columbus, Me HAL L.A. M. 
Indians, Metits. Richards, Robins, Weft, Biffet, &e 
Spamiards, Metirs. Hammord, O’Reily, Kenna, &c. 
Rhema, Mrs HALLAM, 
Zulla, Ms. HAMILTON, 
And, Manana, Ms HODGKINSON. 


Indian Women, Mrs. Lang, Mrs. Kenna, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. King, &c 


The PRoLtoGcuz, By Mr. HopGKINson. 


The EriLocur, By Mr. Martin. 


The Overture and Accompanyments compofed by Mr. Hevwit, 
With New Scenery, Drejfes and Decorations, 
Scenery by Meffrs. CICERI and ROBINS. 


In Act 3d, a PROCESSION, By the Company, 
And an INDIAN DANCE, By Meflts. Durang Miller. 


To which will be added, A COMIC OPERA, Called, The 


Agreeable Surprife. 


Lingo, Mc HODGKINSON, 
Eugene, M. MARTIN, 
Sir Felix Friendly, M. KING, 
Chicane, Mm ASHTON, 
Cudden, M. RYAN, 
ohn, OR ¥, 
Thomas, Mr. DURANG, 
And, Compton, M. WOOL L 
Laura, Mrs. K ING, 
The Widow Chehire, 
Fringe, Mess HAMILTON, 
And, Cowllip, Ms HODGKINSON, 


BOX 8s. PIT 6s. GALLERY 4s. 


The Door-heepers are poftively or Aoney at the Doors, int Fue pange of Plac 
sherefore Lads and Gentlemen wil kind ene ugh to fupply them/elues with Tichets 
twat Refpublea. 


A New York play-bill for April 11, 1794, mentioning 
Durang and Miller’s Indian Dance in “Tammany” 


(By Courtesy of the Harvard College Library ) 


ons 


Old American Company. 
Tueatre. Cedar ftreet. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MRS. MILLER, Mrs. 
HAMILTON, end Mr, RYAN. 
This Evening, November fo. 
Willbe prefented, a ferious OPERA, (never per- 
formed here but once) Called, 
T AM MAN Y, 
Or, America Difcovered. 

With New Dreffes, Mufic, Scenery, &c. 
Vocal Parts and Dances by Mrs. Solomons, Mrs. 
King, Mrs. Miller, Mrs, Munto, Mrs. Du- 
rang, Mrs. Waters, €&” Madame Gardie. 

In Act Third, a Grand Indian Dance, conducted by 
Monf. Quenet, in,the courfs of which will be 
introduced a Scalp Dance, by Meff. Miller and 
Durang. Between the play aud farce, the favou- 
rite epilogue of Beile’s have at you All, by Mrs. 
Molmoth. Afterwards Mr. Marriott will deli- 
ver the defcription of an Englith Spouting Club. 

To which will be added, a COMEDY in two Ads, 

called, The 
TRUE-BORN IRISHMAN. 

The doors will be opened at half after five 
and the curtain drawn up precifely at half 
palt fix o’clock. 

BOX, one Dollar—PITT three quarters— 

GALLERY, half a dollar. 

Meffrs HALLAM & HODGKIN.- 
SON, refpectfully acquaint the Citizens in 
general, that every expence has been chearful- 
ly fuftained, that might tend to make the 
Old American Company, worthy a fhare of 
public patronage, during the fhort ftay the 
nature of theirengagements will permit them 
to make here. 

a7 PLACES inthe Boxes may be had at 
the Box Office, from ten to one every day 
(Sundays excepted) and on days of perform. 
ance from three to five P. M. where alfo 
Tickets may be had, and at Me. Bradford’s 
Book Store, No. 8, South Front ftreet, and 
Mr. Carr’sMufic Store. 


Bofton Theatre. 
Mr. Hodgkinfon 


ESPECTFULLY intorms the ladies 
and gentlemen of Bolton and neigh. 
borhood, that his benefit as aéting: mane 
ger of the theatre, is to be 
THIS EVENING, jan. 4. 
When will be prefented a Comedy, / never 
performed here) called, 


The Wheel of Fortune, 


Written by the author ofthe We/?-/ndia, 
Natural Son, Few, 
Penruddock, Mr. Hodgkinfon ; Tempef,, 
Mr. Hamilton ; Woodville, Mr. Harper; 
Henry Woodville, Mr. Cleveland ; Wea 
zel, Mr. Johnfon ; Sir David Daw, Mr. 
Jefferfon ; Jenkins, Mr. Afthton ; Wood. 
vile’s Domeftic, Mr. Kenny ; Servants, 
Mefirs. Durang, Lee, Leonard, Tomp. 
kins, M’Knight, &c. and- Sydenham, 

Mr. Tyler. 

Mrs. Woodville, Mrs. Tyler ; Dame 
Dunckley, Mrs. Bret: ; Maid,Mrs. King; 
and Emily Tempeft, Mrs. Johnfon. 

End of the 3d 

HORNPIPE, dy Mr. Durang. 

End of the Comedy, Mr. HoncKimson will fing his 
NEW BOW WOW. 

The fly Dog—the hearty Dog, the fully 
Dog—the furly Dog —the generows Dog—and 
many other Dog:s—in the character of at 
odd Dog. 

To which will be added 2 Grand Spettacie, an 
American production, intwo parts, called, the 


Indian Chief : 
Or, AMERICA DISCOVERED. 
With new dreiles, mufic &c. 
Tndians. 

Tammany (the Indian Chief) Mr. 
Hodgkinfon ; Patawaw, Mr. Chambers; 
Chilti, Mr. Lee; other Indians, Meffrs. 
Hamilton, Henny, Hughes, Jefferfon, and 
Johnfon ; and Wegaw, Mr. Prigmore, 

Span:ards. 

Columbus, Mr. Cleveland ; Ferdinad, 
Mr. Tyler ; other Spaniards. Meffrs. Aft- 
ton, Wools, Leonard, M‘Knight, &c. and 
Perez, Mr. King. 

Indian Women. 

Rheina, Mrs. Chambers ; Zulla, Mrs, 
King ; and Manano, Mrs.Hodgkinfon. 

Vocal parts and Dances, by Mrs. Cleve. 
land, Mrs Hughes, Mrs. Tompkins, Mrs 
Athton, Mrs. Brett, Mrs. King, Mrs. Du 
rang and Madame Gardie. 

n Aét 3d an Indian DANCE, 

Condutted by Mr. Durang. 


Advertisements for “Tammany” in the Philadelphia Daily Adver- 
tiser, November 10, 1794, and the Boston Federal Orrery, January 
4, 1796, featuring the Indian Dance — an attraction outside 


New York too 
(From the Collection of Mr. Edwin P. Kilroe) 
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and Kathleen”—by Byrne. Inspiration was overwhelmingly nautical, 
occasionally rural. Even the “Gothick touch” was manifest in Byrne’s 
“Alonso and Imogen”, based on Dibdin’s adaptation of Monk Lewis’s 
story. This was originated here and later performed with enormous 
success on Byrne’s return to London. 

National dances of Scotland and Ireland were the usual foundation 
for rural ballets. “Caledonian Frolic” (first performed February 26, 
1794), with music by Benjamin Carr, was so popular that a musical mis- 
cellany—“The Gentleman’s Amusement”—announced publication of 
“Two favorite Strathspey reels, introduced by Mr. Francis in the Cale- 
donian Frolic”.’ “The Irish Lilt” (first performed July 9, 1796) was 
made up of original Irish airs. This was probably a lineal descendant of 
the ballet of the same name first “composed” and presented by Aldridge, 
the dancer, at the Dublin and Limerick theatres in 1759.° “The Sham- 
rock, or St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning”—provided with an “Irish 
Medley Overture” by Reinagle—was first performed on March 18, 1796, 
and “The Irish Vagary” on April 27, 1796. All three of these “Hibernian” 
ballets were “composed” by Francis. “The New Year’s Gift, or High- 
land Frolic”, identical with “Highland Festivity” (1797), was “com- 
posed” by Byrne. Master Byrne appeared with his father during 1798-99 
in a “comic Scotch ballet” called “The Scotch Ghost, or Fanny’s Love”. 

The most important Scotch ballet was Byrne’s “Oscar and Malvina, 
or The Hall of Fingal”, taken from Ossian (i.e. Macpherson), “as per- 
formed under his | Byrne’s] direction at the Theatre, Covent Garden, 
upwards of two hundred nights” (1790-91). For it, William Reeve com- 
posed and compiled music to a libretto by Shield, relating the difficulties 
attendant upon the betrothal of two well-born Scots. Highlights of the 
performance were “Dance and feats of strength and skill by the happy 
peasantry”, Oscar’s spectacular leap from a turret, a torch-light pro- 
cession, and finale celebrations. Vocal interpolations were numerous. 
Several were published by “The Gentleman’s Amusement” in 1796. 

Two simpler country ballets—“Rural Merriment” (first performed 
January 4, 1795, “composed” by Francis), and “Rural Revels, or The 
Easter Holiday” (first performed April 6, 1795)—had music by Mr. 
DeMarque, violoncellist. Durang also “composed” one of these 
Arcadian matters—“Country Frolic, or the Merry Haymakers . . . 
a comic ballet”. 

Pantomimes both nautical and patriotic included: “The Little Yankee 


7 Advertised in the “New York Daily Advertiser” for May 8, 1794. 
8 John O'Keefe, “Recollections of My Life”, London, 1826. 
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Sailor”, pantomime-pasticcio with music by Shield, Hook, Dibdin, and 
Raynor Taylor (November 28, 1795) ; “The American Tar, or the Press 
Gang Defeated . . . Ballet founded on a recent fact at Liverpool” by 
Francis (June 7, 1796); “The Generous Tars ... a new pantomime 
ballet” (March 7, 1798) ; Byrne’s “The Lucky Escape” (March 14, 1798) 
—a pantomime founded on Dibdin’s ballad of the same name—, with 
music by Reinagle; “American True Blue, or The Naval Procession . . . 
An Occasional Interlude of Song, Dialogue and Dance” (April 3, 1799) 
—a title suggested perhaps by Henry Carey’s “True Blue, or the Press 
Gang” (London, 1787)—; and “The City of Philadelphia, or The Ship 
Launch ... An occasional pantomime” (November 28, 1799). The most 
insistently popular standby was that same “Wapping Landlady, or The 
Distressed Sailor” that had been danced by Mons. Roussel at Baltimore 
in 1789. Reinagle and Benjamin Carr both composed music for this 
libretto. Records show that Washington attended this piece on May 5, 
1794; “Caledonian Frolic” on the previous March 5; “Dermot and 
Kathleen” on February 27, 1797—and Placide’s rope-dancing on June 
5» 1792. 

Popular novels and farces were freely adapted. “Gil Blas” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” were special favorites, elaborately presented. Wig- 
nell’s production of the former at Philadelphia was noteworthy because 
it included in the cast Mr. Bates, low comedian, who was the librettist 
of the ballet and had been the star in the London production at the 
Royalty Theatre. The music by Reeve included two dance numbers—a 
pastoral by a ploughboy and two country girls, and a grand finale calling 
for two Spanish dancing girls with guitars, a dancing bear, a dog, and 
Punch and his wife, said finale “to conclude with a country dance by all 
the characters”. 

Theatrical entrepreneurs swiftly seized upon Captain Cook’s voyages 
(recounted in numerous illustrated editions from 1773 on) as sources of 
themes likely to evoke public response. Rochefort’s libretto (1789) and 
Tom Dibdin’s version were both used in America. This extract from 
Dibdin’s autobiography shows the energy and enterprise Wignell gave 
to entertainment scouting: 


When Mrs. Ward, of Drury Lane, and wife of my Manchester manager (who 
has remained even unto this day, proprietor of that theatre) took her benefit, I 
wrote her a petite piece on the subject of “Botany Bay”, at that time a new and 
interesting colony; selected music, and some scenery for it from designs in Cook’s 
Voyages: the bagatelle was applauded and repeated; and Mrs. W. expressed her 
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satisfaction by a very ladylike golden acknowledgement. I afterwards sold the 
manuscript, music, and sketches of the scenes, to an agent for Mr. Wignell, pro- 
prietor of the Philadelphia theatre, for . . . not much. 


Dancing in Captain Cook pantomimes represented war-dances of 
savage tribes encountered in the Captain’s explorations, with processions 
and allegorical tableaux adding color. French dancers adopted Cook 
also, recognizing his box-office appeal. 

Another importation, “Don Juan, or the Libertine Destroyed”, 
pantomime-ballet based on Gluck’s ballet, enjoyed enthusiastic patron- 
age from 1792 on. This pasticcio, first presented in London, 1787, was 
evolved by Delpini, celebrated French pantomime dancer and clown. 
William Reeve contributed additional songs and choral movements. 
Advertisements included the phrase: “with all the music, songs, dances, 
scenery, machinery, etc.” 

Patriotic ballets and pantomimes were more successful retrospective 
celebrations than attempts at patriotic drama. “The Warrior’s Wel- 
come Home” (first Philadelphia performance, February 10, 1796) 
was a ballet-divertissement by Francis, to music by Alexander Reinagle. 
“Historical and allegorical” might serve to characterize it. The piece was 
reviewed not only in Philadelphia, but also in Baltimore—where there 
had been an earlier performance—in the “Daily Advertiser” for Febru- 
ary 15, 1796, under a February 11 date line: 


NEW THEATRE 

A new spectacle was last evening given to the audiences in the Ballet of the 
“WARRIORS WELCOME HOME”, highly interesting to the feelings of Ameri- 
cans, and creditable to the industry and genius of Mr. Francis. 

The performers in this morceau of excellence, acquitted themselves very cor- 
rectly, and the enthusiasm of the audience at the exhibition of the revered and 
respected words, 

Liberty, 
Independence, 
WASHINGTON, 
Wayne and the Western Army, 
exceeded as a tributary burst of feeling all we have witnessed in this theatre. 

The transparency in the Temple of Liberty, was one of those superior efforts of 
art which mark strongly the hand of the Master, and the general conduct of the 
piece makes us earnestly solicit an early repetition. 


On March 1, 1796, the same paper gave details, as follows, of the 
President’s Birthday Ball, which had been held at Rickett’s Amphi- 
theatre (accustomed home of the circus in Philadelphia) : 
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There were seven sets of dancers, who took their stations in ranks from one centre, 
and verging toward the circumference, of which the dancers composed so many 
Radii. When the band of music struck up, which was composed of thirty capital 
performers, all the sets were put in motion at once, and dancing from the circum- 
ference toward one general centre, with so much elegance, and keeping such true 
time, it was the most enlivening sight that could possibly be concieved. 


While not in the strictest sense theatrical dancing, this “sight” probably 
constituted the foremost early performance in the realm of our famous 
precision routines. Another presidential tribute was announced in the 
Philadelphia “Aurora” (1798) to: “A Grand, Allegorical, Pantomimical 
Ballet, to be dedicated to The President of the United States; composed 
by Mr. Francisqui.” 

Maryland had little dancing by home talent in 1796. The chief con- 
tribution was made by mechanical dancing dolls. These clockwork 
coryphées performed at Mr. Bryden’s Fountain Inn a work called “The 
Democrat and Royalist”, with the following program: 


Act I 

Prince Potemkin’s Minuet 
Gen. Witgenstein’s March 


ACT II WILL BE PERFORMED, The Sans Culotte and Aristocrat. 


Aristocrat Dancing.............. The King of France’s March 


These dolls had been previously exhibited in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and, in the latter city, General Washington had attended a 
performance. Part of the Philadelphia advertisement had read: “Their 
motions are formed to music, and they dance to many airs, Mr. L’Aristo- 
cratte excepted, who cannot be prevailed to dance the Carmagnole or 
Ca Ira.” 

In their Baltimore season of 1796, the mechanical marvels danced 
also a double bill consisting of “The Sultan and Sultaness” and “The 
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Rabbi and Rabbiness”. A small company of French actors and dancers 
fared less successfully than did the robots. 

The New York and Philadelphia stages presented a lengthening list 
of patriotic pieces, including an adaptation of “Inkle and Yarico” 
(famous afterpiece) entitled “The American Heroine . . . Grand His- 
toric and Military Pantomime ornamented with Military Evolutions and 
Fights” ; also “Independence of America, or, the ever memorable Fourth 
of July 1776 . . . Splendid Historical National Pantomime” (with “A 
pastoral dance and verses sacred to Liberty” and a “Country Dance by 
the Characters”) ; “St. Tammany’s Festival in the Temple of Liberty ... 
an occasional interlude consisting of Songs, Dances, and Spectacle”; the 
famous “Tammany” of Mrs. Mowatt, with music by Hewitt and Indian 
dances; and “The Sufferings of the Maddison Family, or The Generous 
Indian . .. Grand Historical Pantomime never performed in America. 
The subject of this Pantomime is taken from the Memoirs of a Mr. Mad- 
dison, an American Planter”; “Miami, the generous Indian, [the chief 
character in this entertainment, danced | by Mr. Francisqui.” 

William Tell was a character not to be overlooked by a freedom- 
loving people. Hence, after “The Patriot, or Liberty Asserted”, music- 
drama by James Hewitt (New York, June 4, 1794), “The Patriot, or 
Liberty Obtained” with “music compiled and new medley overture by 
Benjamin Carr” (Baltimore, September 3, 1796), and Dunlap’s “The 
Archers, or the Mountaineers of Switzerland” with music by Carr, came 
the inevitable—the “New Historical Pantomime ... William Tell”. This 
piece, first performed at Philadelphia, April 6, 1799, was one of the 
works of Mr. Byrne’s originated in this country. 

Charleston, S. C., vied with points farther north as a great center for 
dancers. There it was that Alexandre Placide made his permanent head- 
quarters, after eloping with sixteen-year-old Charlotte Wrighten. 
Whether the Madame Placide featured in his early bills succumbed to 
the yellow fever, or had been “Madame” by courtesy only, has never 
been settled. At all events, Alexandre trained his beautiful new wife, and 
she became one of the finest actresses and dancers in America. He 
displayed her in ballets adapted from operas by Grétry, Philidor, Da- 
layrac, Monsigny, Duni, Dezéde—light, witty, charming, tender, 
pathetic, or héroique. Each production, extensively advertised, was pre- 
sented with consummate showmanship. 

It was Placide’s Charleston company that offered the finest patriotic 
masque—“Americania and Elutheria” (February 9, 1798). The anony- 
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mous libretto survives in pamphlet form. The music, also anonymous, 
may have been by Mr. Bergman, chef d’orchestre, who often functioned 
as a composer. The program indicates the nature of the work. 


AMERICANIA AND ELUTHERIA 


Jelemmo and Arianthus, great winged spirits attendant on Americania 
Mr. Cleveland & Mr. Jones 
Offa, chief of the Alleganian Satyrs Mr. Jones 
Musidorus, the Alleganian Hermit, the only mortal in the piece 
Mr. Whitlock 
Horbla, chief of the dancing spirits Mr. Placide 
Damonello, Lucifero, Horrendum, Zulpho, Dancing Satyrs 
Messrs. Hughes, Tubbs, J. Jones, M’Kenzie 
Americania, Genius of America, residing since the Creation on the 
summit of the Allegani Mrs. Cleveland 
Hybla, chief of the Hemmadriads, or wood nymphs, and Principal Dancer 
Mrs. Placide 
Tintoretto, Luciabella, Juberaia, Ariella and Tempe, dancing nymphs 
Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Edgar, Mrs. Arnold, etc. 
Elutheria, Goddess of Liberty, who flies to the arms of Americania 
for Protection Mrs. Whitlock 


Hybla, a mountain nymph, desirous to see a mortal, implores Offa, a satyr, to 
procure that pleasure. Offa deludes an old hermit up to the summit of the Allegani 
Mts. to a great rock, inhabited by Genii, or aerial spirits, the chief of whom, called 
Americania, understanding that the old hermit is ignorant of the American Revo- 
lution, commands her domestics to perform an allegorical masque for his informa- 
tion. 

In Act First .... A Grand Dance of nymphs and satyrs, who will form a group 
of the most whimsical kind. 

In Act Second .... A meeting taking place between Elutheria, the Goddess of 
Liberty, and Americania, who descend on clouds on opposite sides. 

A pas de deux, between the satyr Horbla and the nymph Hybla, the whole to 
conclude with a general dance of the numphs and satyrs, a pas de deux by a young 
master and lady; and a pas de trois, by Mrs. Placide, Mr. Placide, and Mr. Tubbs. 


The masque within the masque referred to in the above program 
portrayed the defeat of Typhon, Genius of Tyranny, and Fastidio, 
Genius of Pride, by Eltherius, Commander in Chief of the American 
forces, assisted by Galiana, Genius of France, and Fulmenifer, a scientific 
spirit apotheosizing Benjamin Franklin. Fulmenifer, with his electric 
rod, vanquishes Typhon and Fastidio, after which an incense “brewed 
from fragments of their clipped wings” is offered up as a restorative to 
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Elutheria. These characters are not listed in the program, but are in the 
published libretto. 

In Charleston, as in other cities, vocal and instrumental concerts often 
needed the added attractions of exhibition dances. Ballet music,—often 
adapted opera excerpts,—was featured on concert programs—the over- 
tures to Blaise et Babet and La Rosiére de Salency are recurrent 
examples. 

Among the personalities contributing to this era of cultural develop- 
ment, Susanna Haswell Rowson was outstanding. She wrote a best- 
seller, “Charlotte Temple”; several of her plays were produced with 
music specially composed by Reinagle; and she wrote words to his 
famous “America, Commerce and Freedom” (introduced in the ballet- 
pantomime, “The Sailor’s Landlady”), according to the Philadelphia 
“Aurora” for February 28, 1799. She could sing, act and dance. It may 
well be that her accomplishments as a dancer culminated in the per- 
formance advertised thus: “Harlequin Everywhere, or What Does It 
Signify ... New Pantomime . . . Harlequin (being the first attempt of 
any female in America)—Mrs. Rowson.” 

Sadler’s Wells (London home of ballet, pantomime, and extrava- 
ganza) gave its cachet to a notable group. In addition to Placide, who 
appeared there intermittently from 1781 to 1788, there was “Le Petit 
Diable”, his assistant rope and pantomime dancer. Signor Spinacuta had 
captured London completely in 1768 with his “funambalistic monkey”. 

Signor Joseph Doctor, who made his Philadelphia début in a “Grand 
Exhibition of Scenery, Action, Spectacle, Dance and Feats of Activity, 
call’d T’Other Side of the Gutter”, could drink a glass of wine backward 
from the stage floor, beating a drum at the same time. 

To claim that these people—many of them merely raree-show moun- 
tebanks—all made vitally important contributions to early American 
dancing would patently be absurd. But they were a stimulus to dancing, 
and they gave American entertainment what is still one of its outstand- 
ing virtues, and a thing to be desired in any theatrical production—pace. 
They gave life to many a long evening of otherwise dull entertainment; 
their vast, variegated experience with crowds of people “who wanted to 
be showed” made an excellent base for that amazing institution—the 
American revue. 
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MIGUEL HILARION ESLAVA 
By GILBERT CHASE 


S DON MATEO JIMENEZ, rector of the boy choristers of 
Pamplona Cathedral, was walking along the banks of the river 
Arga, on the outskirts of the ancient Navarrese capital, his glance fell 
upon a boy swimming lustily against the strong current. Thinking this 
a rather dangerous occupation for so small a lad (he appeared to be 
seven or eight years old), the rector called to him, “Are there not many 
whirlpools in the river hereabouts ?” 

For answer, the boy at once altered his course, and after swimming 
a few yards, cried, “This is the most dangerous spot!” And then he 
swam to all the points of danger, one after the other, pointing them 
out to the rector as he reached them. The rector admired the lad’s 
courage, but feared he might be merely an uneducated little savage, so 
he said to him, as he neared the shore, “You are a brave lad, but I'll 
wager you do not know how to read or write.” 

“Yes, sir, I can read and write, and I can also sing,” the youngster 
replied as he clambered upon the bank and began to put on his clothes. 

“Indeed,” said the rector, remembering that he was in need of 
another choir-boy, “then please sing something.” 

The boy started to sing a jota, but he had not sung many verses 
before the rector hastily interrupted him. Not knowing the meaning 
of some of the words, the lad had unwittingly chosen a copla (verse) 
of scarcely edifying purport. Don Mateo, however, had heard enough 
to satisfy himself that the young singer had a fine voice, so he asked him 
if he would like to be one of the zmfantes or choristers of the Cathedral. 
The boy replied with an eager affirmative. 

Thus began the musical and ecclesiastica] career of Miguel Hilarién 
Eslava, who, after scandalizing the Church by writing operas while in 
Holy Orders, was destined to become the most famous and influential 
composer of religious music produced by Spain during the rgth century. 

Eslava was born on October 21, 1807, in the village of Burlada, near 
Pamplona, in the heart of Navarre (which at that time still preserved 
its ancient autonomy). His parents were village folk of modest means. 
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Endowed with keen native intelligence, with exceptional musical apti- 
tude, and with a remarkable zeal for study, the young Eslava, placed 
under the tutelage of Mateo Jiménez from the age of eight, made rapid 
progress both in music and in the humanities. He soon began to study 
the piano and the organ with a local teacher named Julian Prieto. 
Later he took up the study of the violin, with such good results that at 
the age of seventeen he was appointed violinist of the Cathedral. Three 
years later, in 1827, he completed his studies in composition under the 
guidance of Francisco Secanilla, choirmaster of the Cathedral of 
Calahorra. 

In 1828, Eslava became choirmaster at Burgo de Osma (the birth 
place, incidentally, of Federico Olmeda). Having in the meantime 
pursued his philosophical and theological studies, he was ordained a 
deacon shortly after receiving this appointment. In 1829 he competed 
for the post of choirmaster of Seville Cathedral. Although the com- 
position which he submitted was adjudged the best, he was refused 
the post owing to some local intrigues. The following year he com- 
peted for the post of musical director of the Royal Chapel in Madrid, 
again without success. In 1832, however, he was finally granted the 
position which he had previously applied for at Seville, and thus at 
the age of twenty-five he became maestro de capilla of one of the most 
important cathedrals in the country. Soon after his arrival in Seville, 
Eslava took Holy Orders. 

Although Eslava has been called, rather unjustly, “a hard Northerner, 
lacking imagination and artistic sensibility”, we have good reasons for 
believing that he did not remain impervious either to the musical treas- 
ures preserved in Seville Cathedral, or to the more secular appeal of 
Andalusian folk-music. As regards the former, it is highly probable 
that contact with the rich archives of the Cathedral, containing works 
of Morales, Guerrero and other composers of the polyphonic period, 
stimulated his interest in Spain’s musical history, leading to those re- 
searches which later in his life were to bear such important fruit. 

With regard to Andalusian folk-music, so fascinating that it has 
come to be considered by foreigners as the typical music of Spain, we 
have definite proof that Eslava was strongly attracted by it, for he at- 
tempted to utilize its artistic possibilities in his operas. It is likely that 
at first he merely reacted to the sensuous appeal of the native songs 
and dances, but eventually he came to realize that the popular music 
could play an important part in the development of a national art. This 
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is made clear in the following passage, taken from one of his articles: 
“It [popular music] is a very important branch, and deserves to be 
made the object of historical investigations which cannot fail to interest 
all lovers of Spanish musical art.”* This foreshadows the aesthetic 
doctrine of Pedrell and indicates that Eslava was not such a reactionary 
as some over-zealous champions of the “nationalist revival” in Spanish 
music would have us believe. It should also dispose of the accusation, 
made by one writer, that Eslava’s attempt to introduce native effects in 
his operas was merely a matter of cold calculation, intended “to please 
all sections of the public.” * Furthermore, the use of Andalusian folk- 
music, while it might delight the public of Cadiz or Seville, was not 
calculated to “please all sections of the public”, as will presently be seen. 
In view of his strictly ecclesiastical education and his position as 
a member of the priesthood, it may seem strange that Eslava should 
have decided to write for the operatic stage. The explanation generally 
offered is that, as a result of the revolutionary disturbances which fol- 
lowed the death of Ferdinand VII, the revenues of Seville Cathedral 
suffered a decrease, and Eslava was obliged to find a means of augment- 
ing his income. While this explanation is plausible, it may well be 
that Eslava was not displeased at having a pretext for satisfying a natural 
inclination towards dramatic composition. As Italian opera was then 
in vogue, he simply followed the prevailing fashion, varied only by the 
introduction of certain effects drawn from Andalusian folk-music. 
Fslava’s first opera, I/ Solitario, was produced at CAdiz in June, 
1841. Written to an Italian text, it consisted of two acts. The scene was 
laid in Switzerland, but the Andalusian folk-song element caused a 
contemporary critic to remark that “the composer’s Switzerland was 
situated very near the Guadalquivir.” This opera, received with favor, 
was subsequently performed in Granada, Malaga, Pamplona, and 
Madrid. An incident connected with the first performance of J/ 
Solitario in Madrid will serve to illustrate both Eslava’s use of pic- 
turesque native effects, and the intransigent attitude of the operatic 
connoisseurs towards any departure from the sacrosanct Italian style. 
In the Andalusian popular dance, it is customary for the participants 
and spectators, seated in a semi-circle, to precede and to accompany 


1 Gaceta Musical, Madrid, 1856 (quoted by M. Ferndndez Caballero, in Discursos leidos ante 
la Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando en la recepcién publica de Don Manuel Ferndndez 
Caballero, etc., Madrid, 1902). 

2 Cf. art. on Eslava in A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians, ed. A. Eaglefield-Hull, 
London, 1924. 
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the dancing with rhythmical hand-clapping (palmadas). This prac- 
tice, which is of Oriental origin and was brought to Spain by the 
Moslems, has the effect of encouraging and stimulating the dancers. 
Also, together with the clicking of castanets, the strumming of guitars, 
and the tapping of the dancer’s heels, it adds to the rhythmical com- 
plexity of the accompaniment. This typically Andalusian style of danc- 
ing and music-making is known as a Cuadro Flamenco. A Northerner 
like Eslava must have been particularly struck by the novelty and 
effectiveness of the Cuadro Flamenco. At all events, it gave him the 
idea of using an accompaniment of rhythmical hand-clapping for one 
of the choruses in his first opera. This chorus became known as E/ 
Coro de las Palmadas. 

When news of this strange innovation reached the dilettanti of 
Madrid, they determined to vent their displeasure upon the composer 
who dared to violate the established conventions of Italian opera—the 
only style they recognized as legitimate. Accordingly they formed a 
cabal for the purpose of provoking a demonstration against Eslaya’s 
opera. But the composer, who had come to Madrid in order to direct 
the rehearsals of his work, had wind of the conspiracy and averted 
disaster by suppressing the chorus of the palmadas. All the hand- 
clapping was therefore done by the audience, and even the dilettanti 
of the capital found the rest of the opera sufficiently Italian for 
their taste. 

This episode did not discourage Eslava from further attempts to 
incorporate Andalusian folk-elements into his operas. But his activities 
as an operatic composer began to meet with more formidable opposi- 
tion from another quarter. Eslava was a priest, and therefore subject 
to the authority of the Church. The clergy, and the Chapter of Seville 
in particular, considered it unseemly that he should indulge in such 
a profane type of composition as opera. The fact that his second 
opera, La Tregua di Ptolemaide (produced at Cadiz in 1842), dealt 
with a semi-religious subject (an episode of the Crusades), was held 
to aggravate rather than mitigate his offense, for the presence of an 
archbishop in one scene was construed as an act of disrespect. But 
Eslava, who as a boy had defied the dangerous currents and whirlpools 
of the river Arga, was not to be easily turned aside from his purpose. 
In spite of opposition from the clergy, he produced a third opera, 
Pietro il Crudele, at Seville (the very centre of the opposition against 
him!) in 1843. 
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It is interesting to note that the libretto of this opera, though written 
in Italian, was based on a play by the great Spanish dramatist Lope de 
Vega, entitled Lo Cierto por lo Dudoso, dealing with the life of Pedro 
the Cruel, King of Castille in the 14th century. Here Eslava again anti- 
cipated the theories of Pedrell, who advocated the use of national sub- 
jects for operatic libretti. 

Concerning the score of Pietro il Crudele, Rafael Mitjana, the 
eminent historian of Spanish music, praises a descriptive scene entitled 
La Verbena de San Juan de Sevilla, which he declares to be “replete 
with local color and the flavor of the soil,” in spite of “the deliberate 
Italianism of the outward form.” According to the same authority, 
Eslava’s chief qualities as a dramatic composer were “ardor, emotional 
power, great expressive vivacity, and a highly developed sense of the 
picturesque.” * Mitjana is of the opinion that Eslava, as a musician, 
“was far more at home on the stage than in the church,” and that “he 
might have become an excellent dramatic composer” had he continued 
along this path. If this be true, we must look upon Eslava as a dramatic 
composer manqué, for after Pietro il Crudele he wrote no more operas. 
With all his determination, he could not, in the long run, prevail against 
the concerted opposition of the clergy. 

Whatever disappointment may have attended his renunciation of 
his career as an operatic composer was doubtless greatly attenuated by 
his appointment, in 1844, to the important post of maestro de capilla 
to Queen Isabella. Henceforth Eslava lived in Madrid, composing reli- 
gious music, teaching, and pursuing his musicological labors. His 
prestige and influence increased enormously; and from about 1850 to 
the time of his death in 1878 he was the most influential figure in 
Spanish musical life. In 1854 he was appointed professor of composi- 
tion at the Royal Conservatory of Music, and in 1866 he became its 
director. 

The Conservatory of Music at Madrid was founded by Royal Decree 
on July 15, 1830. It was originally called Conservatorio de Maria 
Cristina, in honor of the fourth wife of Ferdinand VII. Maria Cristina 
was Italian by birth and an amateur of be/ canto. Her favorite composer 
was Rossini. It is not surprising, therefore, that the institution founded 
under her auspices was intended primarily to promote the Italian school 
of singing and composition. The first director of the new conservatory 


3 Encyclopédie de la Musique et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire: La Musique en Espagne, 
p. 2320 (Paris, 1920). 
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was an Italian singer named Francesco Piermarini. The first professor 
of harmony was Ramén Carnicer (1789-1855), who had made his repu- 
tation as a composer of Italian operas. It was Carnicer whom Eslava 
succeeded in 1854. 

Eslava had published his first didactic work, a Método de Solfeo, 
in 1846, and after his appointment as professor of composition at the 
Conservatory he brought out his major work in this field, the Escuela 
de Armonia y Composicién (the second edition appeared in 1861). 
This comprehensive treatise in three parts, covering harmony, melody 
and counterpoint, was adopted as the official textbook of composition 
at the Royal Conservatory. Eslava’s textbooks simply developed the 
prevalent Italian methods of composition and solfeggio. Being a man 
of energy and ability, Eslava improved the practical organization of 
the Conservatory during his administration, but aesthetically he merely 
continued the Italianized traditions of the institution. 

Through his musical training and his aesthetic background, Eslava 
was thoroughly steeped in the Italian tradition. True, he had been 
educated by Spanish church musicians, but the influence of the Italian 
style had penetrated the chapels of Spain long before the birth of 
Eslava. His teacher, Francisco Secanilla, had been a pupil of the Italian- 
ized composer Francisco Javier Garcia (1731-1809), who received his 
musical training in Naples and was known as Lo Spagnoletto. During 
his youth Javier Garcia was active in Italy as a theatrical composer, 
writing several operas and intermezzi. Nevertheless, when he returned 
to Spain in 1756 he became maestro de capilla at the Cathedral of La Seo 
in Saragossa, holding this position until his death fifty-three years later. 
Hopelessly contaminated by the theatrical style, he thought only of 
making a facile effect, and his religious compositions (according to 
Mitjana) were banal in sentiment and commonplace in expression. It 
is small wonder that under the corruptive influence of such composers 
as Javier Garcia, whose works enjoyed a wide vogue, the noble and 
severe style of the Spanish masters of the 16th and 17th centuries even- 
tually was superseded by a shallow emotionalism and a superficial 
theatricalism. Such was the pernicious tradition handed down to his 
pupils and successors by Javier Garcia, whom Mitjana calls “one of the 
principal instigators of the decline of religious music [in Spain].” * 

That Eslava, unable to free himself entirely from the effects of edu- 
cation and environment, fostered and strengthened this false tradition 


4 Mitjana, op. cit., p. 2202. 
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by a misdirected application of his talent, can scarcely be denied. But 
it seems evident that he did so in the sincere belief that he was serving 
the cause of religious music in Spain by advocating the “expressive” 
style of composition imported from Italy by Javier Garcia and his suc- 
cessors. This is made clear from Eslava’s opinion of Garcia, expressed 
in the following terms: “It was he who gave the principal impulse in 
Spain to the reform of religious music, directing it towards the expres- 
sive interpretation of the text, and completely excluding the contra- 
puntal style from his compositions.” ° We must conclude, therefore, 
that Eslava esteemed Javier Garcia as the initiator of a beneficial reaction 
against “pedantic” methods of composition, and considered himself as 
the continuator of that “reform”. 

Eslava composed nearly one hundred and fifty pieces of church 
music. Most famous of these works, though not necessarily the best, is 
the so-called Miserere Grande, sung annually during Holy Week at 
Seville Cathedral. As thousands of tourists visit Seville every year to 
witness the impressive ceremonies connected with the celebration of 
Holy Week, this is the composition by Eslava which has become most 
familiar to foreigners. With its elaborate tenor solo, requiring the par- 
ticipation of a skilled operatic singer, the Miserere is typical of the florid, 
theatrical type of religious composition cultivated by Eslava and his 
contemporaries. 

For it must be remembered that the whole tendency of the 19th cen- 
tury was to confuse the dramatic and the religious styles. So prevalent 
was this confusion of styles, even in the 18th century, that the French 
composer Jean Francois Lesueur (1760-1837) was said by one critic to 
have taken “the theatre into the church and the church into the theatre.” 
The first part of this remark might be applied with equal force to 
Lesueur’s most famous pupil, Hector Berlioz, whose Requiem (1837) 
probably represents the culmination of the theatrical style in church 
music. Even a composer of such unquestioned sincerity as César Franck, 
most of whose religious music was written after the middle of the 19th 
century, did not altogether escape the tendency of the time, and one 
critic has pointed out that his Mass for Three Voices is “sometimes 
interrupted by rhythms and affectations which are essentially theatrical.” 

Eslava’s religious music must therefore be judged according to the 


5 Quoted by Pedrell, in his Diccionario Biogrdfico y Bibliografico de miisicos y escritores de 
musica espafioles, portugueses e hispano-americanos antiguos y modernos (article on Javier 
Garcia), Barcelona, 1897. 
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standards of his day. The restoration of Gregorian chant and the 
emphasis upon traditional purity in liturgical music belong to a later 
period. Judged by the prevailing standards of the 19th century, Eslava’s 
music at its best possesses exceptional merit. Outstanding among his 
works are the Misa de Difuntos (Op. 143), the Lamentaciones de 
Semana Santa, the antiphon Christus factus est, and a paraphrase of 
the Cantiga XIV de Alfonso el Sabio. Most of his church music is 
scored for an accompaniment of full orchestra. His best writing, how- 
ever, is to be found in his motets a cappella, marked by skilful treat- 
ment of the voices, also by “a certain virile solemnity” (in the words of 
Villalba), showing that alien influences had not completely destroyed 
his innate Spanish characteristics. 

The Spanish critic Esperanza y Sola quotes the following tribute 
from Rossini: “The works of the Spanish master [Eslava] are mag- 
nificent. He knows how to write for voices as does no one else today, 
either in France or in Germany—as no one has written since Cheru- 
bini.” ° Now, whatever may have been Rossini’s limitations as a creative 
artist, it is generally agreed that he “understood the human voice as few 
other composers have understood it” (to quote Mr. Francis Toye). 
Rossini’s enthusiastic and specific praise of Eslava’s writing for voices, 
therefore, leaves little more to be said on the subject. 

Taking the factors of education and environment into considera- 
tion, the extent to which Eslava succeeded in rising above his time is 
remarkable. It is, however, in his activities as a musicologist, rather than 
as a composer, that his efforts in this direction appear most notable. At 
a time when the theories of Eximeno concerning the basic importance 
of folk-music in the development of a national art-music were ridiculed 
or ignored, Eslava appreciated the value of historical investigations in 
the field of musical folklore, besides utilizing the popular music in his 
operas. At a time when virtually no serious efforts had been made to- 
wards the systematic accumulation and presentation of historical data 
on Spanish music, Eslava published valuable biographical and bib- 
liographical data in the pages of the Gaceta Musical de Madrid, which 
he founded and edited from 1855 to the end of 1856. At a time when 
the glorious heritage of Spain’s musical past was largely neglected, 
Eslava published his monumental anthology of Spanish church music 
from the 16th to the 19th centuries, the Lira Sacro-Hispana. 

The compilation of this vast ten-volume anthology occupied Eslava 


6 Ilustracién Espatiola y Americana, No. XVII, Madrid, 1886 (Quoted by Pedrell, op. cit.). 
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during seventeen years (from 1852 to 1869). The first two volumes, 
_ devoted to music of the 16th century, contain works by such masters as 
Cristobal Morales, Francisco Ceballos, Bernardino Ribera, Bartolomé 
Escobedo, Tomas Luis de Victoria, Francisco Guerrero, Diego del 
Castillo, Fernando de Las Infantas—names that gave lustre to the 
“Golden Age” of Spanish music. The next two volumes are devoted 
to the 17th century, and the principal composers represented are Alonso 
Lobo, J. B. Comes, Salazar, and Durén. There are two volumes devoted 
to the 18th century, and four to the 19th century, with an Appendix 
containing works by Secanilla, Doyague. and Durén. Notable among 
the composers of the (early) 19th century are Nicolas Ledesma, 
Francisco Andrevi, Rodriguez Ledesma, and Juan Bros. The first 
volume of the second series (19th century) contains eight composi- 
tions by Eslava, including an admirable motet for four voices, Bone 
Pastor, and a Requiem Mass for eight voices (with orchestra). 

Eslava also published a smaller anthology of Spanish organ music, 
Museo Orgdnico Espaiol (Madrid, 1856), in which some of his own 
works are included, and a brief history of religious music in Spain 
(Breve Memoria Histérica de la Musica Religiosa en Espana, Madrid, 
1860). At the time of his death he left unfinished a treatise on musical 
forms and a history of plain-song. In addition, he contributed a number 
of important articles to the Gaceta Musical, mentioned above. 

Acknowledged by his contemporaries as the supreme master of 
religious music in Spain, Eslava attained most of the honors which his 
country could offer to a musician. He held the two highest musical 
posts in the land, maestro de capilla of the Royal Chapel, and director 
of the Royal Conservatory. Later he was made a member of the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction. He was decorated with the Orders of 
the Gran Cruz de Isabel la Catélica and of Maria Victoria, and was made 
a Commander of the Order of Carlos III. In 1873 he was admitted to 
the newly-inaugurated musical section of the Real Academia de Bellas 
Artes de San Fernando. More eloquent, perhaps, of the general esteem 
in which he was held, is the fact that many theatres, cafés, music shops, 
piano factories, and even streets, were named after him. 

Eslava died at Madrid on July 23, 1878, in his seventieth year. Esti- 
mates of his character vary greatly. On the one hand, we have the 
unsympathetic attitude of Pedro Morales, who calls him “a hard 
Northerner, lacking imagination and artistic sensibility . . . indifferent 
to aesthetic ideals . . . a shrewd, hard-working, practical-minded man 
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who would have succeeded . . . in any profession he might have 
chosen”. And on the other hand we have the eulogistic attitude of 
Esperanza y Sola, who describes him as “affable and affectionate in 
manner; firm and steadfast in friendship; lofty and charitable in spirit; 
foreign to all egotistical considerations; possessing a rare modesty; 
austere in his conduct; of a generous and compassionate heart; unshak- 
able in his convictions; .. . the perfect type of the scholar and of the 
upright man.” If Esperanza y Sola, who was Eslava’s pupil, appears to 
be somewhat partial, he at least speaks with first-hand knowledge. And 
Morales, in his attempt to show Eslava in the most unfavorable light, 
lays himself open to the charge of prejudice. We might therefore con- 
clude that, while Eslava may have been shrewd, hard-working and 
practical, he was likewise endowed with those higher moral and intel- 
lectual attributes which entitle him to the respect of posterity. 

In the decade following Eslava’s death, there appeared the first defi- 
nite manifestations of that new spirit in Spanish music which even- 
tually resulted in the decline of his reputation as a composer. In the 
1880’s two young men, Isaac Albéniz and Enrique Granados, were 
composing and making known to the public the first of those modest 
little piano pieces from which the modern Spanish national school was 
to spring. Yet, by a strange irony of circumstances, Eslava had been 
one of the first to give an impetus to the new movement. As Villalba 
puts it, “He worked against himself, but in favor of the restoration of 
Spanish musical art.” 

Eslava claims our attention because he was both the outstanding 
representative of the old order, and the unconscious herald of the new 
era. In the words of Villalba, “Mistaken theories of a false and incom- 
plete aesthetic prevented Eslava from culling the fruit of his own labor. 
But by uniting the historical past to the course of music in his own time, 
he caused the life-giving sap to begin circulating anew through all the 
limbs of the tree.” * The task that lay before Eslava’s successors was 
that of making Spanish music, whose roots in the past were deep and 
strong, flourish with equal vigor in the present. 


7 Luis Villalba Mufioz: Ultimos Miusicos Espafioles del Siglo XIX, Madrid, 1914. 
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THE VIOLIN “SCORDATURA” 
By THEODORE RUSSELL 


INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATION 


HE SCORDATURA is a technical device of former days, now 

almost entirely neglected, which has an interesting and varied 
history, intimately connected with the early development of violin 
playing. The word, “scordatura,” signifies the retuning of the instru- 
ment to some standard other than the one commonly used. Our present 
system of tuning by perfect fifths was once subject to many variations. 
But they were variations only; none of them ever rivaled it as the 
standard. 

For the violin, the scordatura was employed to produce three dif- 
ferent results, often achieved simultaneously: (1) to make certain types 
of passages easier to play, such as those involving large intervals, rapid 
passages in double-stops of various intervals, and even whole composi- 
tions written in difficult keys; (2) to vary the tone color of the instru- 
ment by changing considerably the tension of one or more strings; 
(3) to extend the range of the instrument by lowering the G string, thus 
oftentimes providing a fair bass for chords. 

The particular tuning for each piece, if indicated at all, was noted 
at the beginning of the composition and with some writers, Marini, 
Tremais, and others, was followed by a key signature for each string. 
For example, Tremais, in his second Sonata, op. 4, written about 


1740, has the following: 


which signifies that (1) the F on the unchanged D string is sharp; 
(2) the note made by the second finger on the second string must be 
made by placing the finger where one would ordinarily put it to 
make C-sharp (the note produced would be B, a major third above 
the open tone, G); (3) the C on the G string, whose tuning is un- 
changed, is to be natural (this shows that the key of the composition, 
then, is to be G major or E minor); (4) the note made by the first 
finger on the first string corresponds in position to that of the first 
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finger in making F-natural when the string is tuned to E (the tone 
produced would be C-natural). 

From this it follows that music written for the violin with scordatura 
was notated not according to sound, as ordinarily, but according to the 
placing of the fingers. A passage from the above mentioned Sonata 
would sound like B but was written and played like A. 


Thus it is that these compositions are almost impossible for anyone, 
not a violinist, to read, and often difficult for good violinists. There is 
at least one modern example that does not follow this system. The 
scordatura lowers the G string to F-sharp but has the notes for that 
string written as they sound. This would hardly be practical, however, 
when the scordatura is more complicated, unless it is necessary to play 
above the first three positions. The violinist’s hand and mind are so 
“set” to the first and third positions that it is easier there to think 
fingerings than notes; above that, however, the reverse is true. 

The excessive raising or lowering of the strings demanded by some 
scordaturas make it necessary to use different strings; thus the scorda- 
tura G-G’-D’-D” calls for an exchange of the two middle strings. 
This tuning was used to simplify octave passages. 


DERIVATION OF THE SCORDATURA 


Violinists inherited the idea of the scordatura from players of the 
lute and the viol. These instruments had six strings which were com- 
monly tuned in fourths with one third in the middle. The third was 
shifted as occasion and the key of the composition required; even an 
additional third or fifth was frequently introduced to yield as many as 
possible of the primary triads on the open strings. Music for the lute 
usually had the scordatura indicated at the beginning of the composi- 
tion. Some examples of such lute music may be found in the Trésor 
d’Orphée, 1600, by Antoine Francisque. In this collection one finds 
the following and similar titles: Je Premier Branle simple a cordes 
avalées; Voltes 2 cordes avalées; Ballet a cordes avalées. 
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The normal tuning for the lute was as follows: 


This tuning, 6g or scordatura, was a means of facility 


and striking effect in the key of E major. Many other variants were 
possible, of course, and were used. 

The two favorite scordaturas of the English lute players were called 
“Harp-way” tunings because of the rapid arpeggios which they made 
possible. 


4 3 4 5 
2. 


The last three “Harp-way” tunings are noted by E. J. Payne in old 
German compositions. 

The standard tuning for the violin was established with the general 
determination of fundamental pitch in Europe. Such at least is the 
statement of Philibert Jambe-de-Fer, in his Epitome musical des tons, 
sons et accordes, 1556. In a little more than fifty years we find the first 
instance of a violin scordatura. 


RisE OF THE SCORDATURA: 17TH CENTURY 


The earliest instance of a piece of music being marked especially 
for the violin is in the Concerti di Andrea e Giovanni Gabrieli—per 
voci e stromenti musicale, Venice, 1587. Before that, published music 
was usually described as being “apt” for viols and voices. About the 
time the violin was becoming the accepted leading instrument of the 
orchestra, the first use of the scordatura was recorded in a sonata by 
Biagio Marini, op. 7, no. 2, dated 1629, where the player has a rest 
of seven measures during which he must lower the E string a third. 
Later in the composition the regular tuning is restored. 

Marini, an Italian violinist who lived in Venice, was comparatively 
unique among his countrymen in his use of the scordatura at that time. 
The Germans, probably because of their interest in contrapuntal music, 
employed it much more frequently, as the following story, related in 
“A General History of the Science and Practice of Music,” Volume II, 
page 676, by Sir John Hawkins, would indicate: 
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Nicolas Adam Strunck, violinist to Ernestus Augustus, elector of 
Hanover, while visiting in Rome, made occasion to call upon the famous 
Italian violinist, Corelli. He told his host, however, that he was a 
harpsichordist and only played the violin a little as a pastime. Corelli 
consented to play for him and Strunck accompanied him at the harp- 
sichord. Then Strunck picked up the violin, put it out of tune, and 
played on it “with such dexterity, attempering the dissonances oc- 
casioned by the mistuning of the instrument with such amazing skill 
and dexterity, that Corelli cried out in broken German, ‘I am called 
Arcangelo, a name that in the language of my country signifies an 
Archangel; but let me tell you that you, Sir, are an Arch-devil.’ ” 

La Laurencie, in his Ecole Francaise de Violon, cites a collection of 
German sonatas of the 17th century, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
written for “violon discordé: Verstimmt.” Gustave Beckmann in Das 
Violinspiel in Deutschland vor 1700, 1923, page 49, cites George Arnold’s 
“Psalms of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” published in 1662. Arnold ex- 
plains to the “kind reader”: 


To please him there will be given, in the accompanying Vesper, directions for 
the lack-of-tuning of the violin or fiddle, for, as the above mentioned lack-of- 
tuning or accord, as one may call such a thing, is still seldom indicated in print, 
I have ventured to do so in my work so that some other lover of the same may 
understand better and so that mistakes which sometimes occur may be prevented. 


J. Quantz, in his Essai d’une méthode pour apprendre a jouer de la 
flate traversiére, published in 1752, says, on page 330: 


They (the older Germans) composed many pieces in which it was necessary to 
tune the violins according to the composer’s directions, in seconds, thirds or fourths, 
in order to play the harmony more easily; this caused, on the other hand, some 
difficulties in the passage work. 


The greatest of the r7th-century Germans to make use of the 
scordatura was Heinrich Franz Biber. His ingenuity in devising special 
tunings for his instrument has scarcely ever been equaled, as his Sonatas, 
first published in 1681, will testify. The following scordaturas are taken 
from the edition published in 1905, as Volume XII of the Denkmailer 
der Tonkunst in Oesterreich. 
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The last one is used with special effect in Sonata XII, which is in 
C major. The open strings are used with a flourish in a “Trumpet Aria.” 


The scordatura is one of the outstanding characteristics of German 
violin playing in the 17th century. A later example is found in Gottfried 
Hungar’s “New Musical Delight for Churches,” 1690. 

In England we find record of the scordatura in John Playford’s 


“Division Violin,” London, 1685. He favors the tuning, 4 


The London success of Lubeckois Baltazar, a master in the use of the 
scordatura, must have greatly popularized it there. He was appointed 
leader of the King’s celebrated band of twenty-four violins in 1661 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in 1663. 

Mersenne indicates by a statement published in 1627, in his Har- 
monie universelle, that the scordatura was known and practised in 
France during the 17th century. He says that the usual way to tune 
the violin is in fifths. 


GoLpEN AGE OF THE SCORDATURA: 18TH CENTURY 


The material available on the scordatura would seem to indicate that 
in the 18th century France and Italy became the centers of enthu- 
siasm for its use. Beckmann mentions only one example by a German 
composer of this period, to be found in Volume 19 of the complete 
edition of the works of Bach. Furthermore, he quotes Quantz as 
speaking of it in 1752 as an art of former times. He cites one other 
example, however, which is interesting because it constitutes the first 
use of the scordatura in orchestral writing. This occurs in the opera 
“Triumph of Beauty,” 1722. 

There are, in addition, two simple variants of the normal tuning 
of the violin in the works of Mozart. The recently discovered and 
more recently published “Adelaide” Concerto employed the simple 
device of tuning each string one half-step higher than ordinary. This 
allowed the music, which was scored in E-flat major for the orchestra, 
to be performed with much greater ease by the soloist in what, to his 
fingers, seemed to be D major. Similar to the above is the Simfonie 
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concertante in E-flat major for violin and viola by Mozart. In this 
composition it is the viola player who must raise each of his strings 
one half-step. This makes his part easier to play and makes it neces- 
sary for him to shift only to the fourth position instead of to the fifth. 

We find no record of the popularity of the scordatura in 18th- 
century England, though its vogue unquestionably continued well into 
the century. An interesting sidelight on the use of the scordatura in 
Scotland will be discussed later. 

La Laurencie, in the Ecole Francaise de Violon, states that the 
scordatura appears to have been known among French violinists since 
1713; but that they did not let it appear in their published works, 
reserving it for the execution of certain Préludes. He quotes the 
Mercure of November, 1713: 

I heard one of our most illustrious artists prelude on his violin in whatever 


fashion it chanced to be tuned, using his ear for his only guide, and not his 
fingers, which thus were placed in a disordered manner. 


In 1738, Michel Corrette published his Ecole d’Orphée, which has 
the following, interesting legend on the title-page: 
L’Ecole d’Orphée/Méthode/Pour Apprendre facilement 4 jouér/Du Violon/Dans 
le gofit Francois et Italien/Avec des Principes de Musique/Et Beaucoup de 
Lecons 4 I et II violons. Ouvrage utile aux commencants et 4 ceux qui veulent 
parvenir a |’éxécution/des Sonates, Concerti, Piéces par accords/Et Piéces 4 cordes 
Ravallées/, etc., etc. 


This is the first French violin method to discuss the scordatura. There 
are four tunings given, pages 39-41: 


Corrette illustrates the first with two Menuets, the first of which begins 


thus: 
it a — 


The second scordatura is used for the following fanfare: 


{ 
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The third scordatura makes octaves very easy on the two middle strings, 
and Corrette takes advantage of this in his illustration, the beginning 
of the Concerto 4 violon seul from which (p. 40) we get the following: 


The fourth scordatura is applied to a Rondeau (also on p. 40) which 
begins as follows: 


This tuning was again used in his Premier Livre de Sonates & violon 
seul. Corrette envisaged the possibility of the violin “@ cordes ravallées” 
giving its own accompaniment, that is, bass. We shall see later how 
Nardini caused the instrument to do this very thing in his Sonate 
Enigmatique. 

Jean Le Maire published about the same time his Sonate I, the 
Rondeau of which bears the following indication: “Tune by fourths.” 

Another publication of the period (around 1740), the op. 4 of 
de Tremais, furnishes further illustrations of the use of the scordatura 
in France. This is a collection of six sonatas, three of which are for the 
violin with scordatura. They may be played, however, with the ordi- 
nary tuning, as de Tremais explains on the title-page of his work. He 
therefore offers two notations of these three sonatas, one with scordatura 
and one without, for the benefit of those who have not learned to play 
except in the established manner. 

The three sonatas “discordées” of this collection are numbers II, 
IV, and VI. They are in the keys of G major, C major, and A minor, 
respectively. In the copy of this opus possessed by the Library of the 
Conservatoire there is only a part of the first movement of Sonata VI: 
Allegro ma poco. The scordaturas of the three sonatas are as follows: 

gu iv vi 


It is of interest to note that two of these scordaturas do not affect the 
tuning of the fourth string which remains tuned to its customary G; 
but they are all characterized by the lowering of the three upper strings 
of the instrument. Thus they lessen its range. However, the composer 
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doubtless felt that this disadvantage was offset by the new tone color 
and facility which were gained. The lower and middle registers of 
the instrument are rendered more sonorous, with something of the 
nasal quality peculiar to the viola. A quotation from Sonata II is given 
on p. 85, supra. In the Andantino of Sonata IV a further refine- 
ment is introduced. One of the returned strings is plucked to furnish 
a pizzicato accompaniment for a melody which the bow is playing on 
another string. 

An Italian violinist, Antonio Lolli, won great fame in Paris in 
1764. Contemporary critics spoke of his feats of execution—octaves, 
tenths, double trills in thirds, sixths, harmonics. His employment of 
the scordatura doubtless helped him to perform these feats. Certainly 
he attached his name to one scordatura in particular, which he used 
most frequently. It required the lowering of the fourth string from 
G to D, a fourth lower. The other strings were tuned as before. Proof 
of his popularity is furnished by the appearance of a number of com- 
positions “in the style of Lolli.” This usually meant that the above 
given scordatura was used. 

One of these compositions in particular, which makes very effective 
use of Lolli’s scordatura is the Oeuvre II, Sonate pour le Violon dans 
le style de Lolli, by Isadore Bertheaume. This was published after 
1769, the exact date being omitted from the first edition of the com- 
position. The accompaniment is furnished by a second violin tuned 
in fifths. The first movement begins as follows: 


= 


The first chords are rendered much more sonorous by the bass tone 
afforded by the lowered fourth string. Likewise the tenths in the third 
measure, rendered possible by the scordatura, are of good effect. The 
tone color, deep and as from a distance, makes one think of the old 
viols. It seems to bring with it something of the mystery and charm 
which must always surround the past. The following, from the Adagio 
of Bertheaume’s Sonata, speaks more plainly than words: 
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In the cadenza of this same Adagio there is a long passage on the 
fourth string, used to afford a contrast to the high notes (on the first 
string) which have just preceded it. This is quite in the “Lolli style,” 
although it sounds a bit cavernous to us today: 


There are also some passages in the first movement, Allegro moderato, 
which set off the upper register of the instrument against the lower 
tones provided by the scordatura: 


The second sonata of Bertheaume’s Oeuvre IV, in F major, presents 
another example of the scordatura, but this time he contents himself 
with lowering the fourth string to F. The following quotation is from 
the last movement of the Sonata, Allegro moderato, in the form of a 
“chasse.” This style of writing, something like the music we associate 
with the horn, seems to have been a rather common inspiration to 
violinists who used the scordatura. 


In Italy we find much the same general interest in the scordatura. 


This tuning, og== , is used by Giuseppe Tartini in one of his 


soli and by Pietro Castrucci in a fugue that was once well-known. 
Its effect is noisy and monotonous but it greatly simplifies fingering 


in the key of A. Emanuel Barbella uses this tuning, a 


in his Serenade, to imitate the viola d’amore. It is copied from the 
four middle strings of that instrument. 
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Perhaps the most curious 18th-century example of the scordatura 
is found in the Sonate Enigmatique by Pietro Nardini. This work is in- 


serted by J. B. Cartier in his Méthode. The scordatura Ai 


which Nardini uses is a combination of the ordinary tuning for the 
two upper strings and the viol tuning for the two lower ones. The 
notation of the scordatura was followed by the explanation: “By means 
of this tuning one can play his own bass.” Although written for a 
single violin, the music is printed on two staves, one with a G clef and 
one with an F clef. Both staves were to be played simultaneously. The 
notes in the bass clef indicated the notes which would be fingered on 
the violin as normally tuned. Thus the first note on the lower staff in 
the following illustration means that the performer is to play the open 
third string, which in this case would sound F. Here are the first 
measures of the Largo: 


This probably looks better than it sounds. The bass effect is not realized 
because the strings are tuned so high. The tuning of the two lower 


strings in this fashion: — would be more successful 


for the purpose of providing a bass, it would seem. More interesting 
is the independence of the two voices as evidenced by the following 
passage: 


. 


: 
’ Occasionally the lower line assists in the arpeggio work: ce 
> 
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An interesting use of the scordatura was made in Scotland about 
this time. The Scotch reel players frequently used this tuning: 


A= with rousing effect. The portion of “Kilrack’s Reel” 


which follows uses it: 


The reel called “Appin House” and the lively “Anthony Murrey’s 
Reel” employ the same scordatura. In the printed music of Scottish 
reels the scordatura was indicated at the beginning of the piece. 


DECLINE IN THE USE OF THE SCORDATURA: I9TH CENTURY 


In the 19th century the scordatura was essentially an obsolete 
thing, mentioned only occasionally and used less. B. Campagnoli in his 
Nouvelle Méthode de la Mécanique Progressive du Jeu du Violon, 
op. 21, published by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1824, mentions different 
ways of tuning, and at the end of his work gives three pieces under 
the heading “Imitation of the Viola d’amour.” The tuning for these 


three pieces is given as follows: = — In his instructions 


he directs the player to use thick A and E strings and play con sordino. 
The effect is singularly pleasing. Campagnoli states in his preface that 
the rules and principles given in his work are partly those of his master, 
Nardini. 

The raising of the fourth string is a device employed by several 
gth-century violinists, notably de Bériot, Mazas, and Prume. Raising 
each string one half-step, as Mozart did in the “Adelaide” Concerto, 
is called for in some of Spohr’s duets for violin and harp, the harp part 
being written in flats, a semitone higher. Baillot sometimes lowered 
the G string to F-sharp in order to facilitate the playing of arpeggios 
in sharp keys. 

But the greatest exponent of the scordatura in the 19th century 
was Nicold Paganini. Carl Guhr, in his book, “On Paganini’s Art of 
Playing the Violin,” (Schott’s Sdhne, Mayence, Paris, and Antwerp, 
1829), relates the following: 
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His manner of tuning the instrument is wholly original, and to me appears in- 
comprehensible in many respects. Sometimes he tunes the first three strings half 
a tone higher, while that of G is a third lower than ordinary. Sometimes he 
changes this with a single turn of the peg, and he invariably meets with due 
intonation, which remains pure and firm. Whoever is aware how much the higher 
strings stretch with the least relaxation of the G, and how much all the strings 
generally lose, by a sudden change in tuning, the faculty of remaining with cer- 
tainty at one point, will join me in the lively desire that Paganini may decide on 
communicating his secret in this respect. It was surprising to find, especially on 
one occasion, when he played for nearly an hour and a half in the most opposite 
keys—without it being perceptible that he had changed his tuning—that none of 
the strings became disturbed. In an evening concert, between the Andante and the 
Polacca, his G string snapped, and that which he substituted though afterwards 
tuned to B, remained as firm as a rock. His manner of tuning his instrument 
contains the secret of many of his effects, of his succession of chords, and striking 
vibrations, which ordinarily appear impossible to the Violinist. 


Presumably it was something in Locatelli’s L’Arte de Nuova 
Modulazione, which Paganini studied, that inflamed him with con- 
ceptions of large intervals and led him to the employment of the 
scordatura. His famous Concerto in D Major was originally played 
by the orchestra in E-flat while the soloist tuned his instrument up a 
half-step. This was doubtless one of his means of astounding and 
mystifying his auditors, for, since the violin solo parts to his composi- 
tions were never written down while he was in the public eye, and 
consequently never seen by anyone, only the shrewdest of observers 
would be able to detect the trick. Similarly the violin part to his varia- 
tions on the air Di Tanti Palpiti, which is in B-flat major, was written 
in A for a violin tuned up a half-step. 


Future PossiBiLitrEs OF THE SCORDATURA AS INDICATED BY ITs UsE IN 
THE First QUARTER OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


In the 2oth century the scordatura becomes a rarity, finding a 
place only as a novelty. Most violinists of today have never heard of 
it and those who have regard it as a trick of questionable nature. 
Nevertheless, there are a few examples of its use which are in good 
taste and which foreshadow perhaps a commoner interest in it. 

Stravinsky, in the “Firebird” Suite, tunes the E string down to D, 
to enable the first violins to play a series of open harmonics one octave 
higher than those played by the second violins on the open D string. 
This is a very effective, legitimate use of the scordatura. The end 
gained is decidedly worth while and could not be obtained by any 
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other means. Such examples as this demonstrate the intrinsic value of 
the idea and suggest that any strict avoidance of the scordatura unneces- 
sarily limits the composer’s resources. 

Incidentally, Stravinsky’s effect is one which apparently was not 
thought of before this century. The composers before that time used 
the scordatura to simplify difficult double-stops, to make possible many 
new ones, to give the violin new tone colors, and to extend the range 
of the instrument. The “Firebird” adds to this list the production of 
open harmonics which would otherwise be impossible. 

A modern example of the use of the scordatura to extend the range 
of the instrument is to be found in Joseph Szigeti’s transcription for 
violin and piano of the Spielmannslied by Michael Gnessin. He uses 


the tuning, oe . The violin part, however, is written 


according to sound, and not, as the older composers wrote, according 
to the normal fingering. This tuning, in addition to giving the low 
F-sharp, essential to the composition, makes it much easier for small 
hands to render fingered octaves on the two lower strings, because 
they feel like major sevenths. 


The use of the scordatura, — , in Albert Stoessel’s 


“Flitting Bats” indicates a wide range of possibilities for the modern 
composer-violinist, opened up by the harmonic freedom of today. This 
scordatura makes rapid successions and glissandos of diminished fifths 
very easy to play. Other intervals could be made just as simple. One 
wonders what a man like Szymanowski would have produced had he 
been interested in exploring this portion of violin technique. 

There are, doubtless, numerous other modern and contemporary 
examples of the use of the scordatura which I have not mentioned, but 
they probably do not indicate possibilities essentially different from 
those I have discussed. Further acquaintance with the scordatura will 
surely lead to a more general appreciation and use, if for no other 
reason than that modern violin technique tends distinctly towards 
a very frequent use of double-stops. An examination of the latest com- 
positions by those composers who really know how to write for the 
violin discloses a preponderance of double- over single-stops, and it is 
precisely in this phase of violin technique that the scordatura offers its 
largest and most interesting possibilities. 


— 
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AN ADDRESS’ 
By CARL ENGEL 


T GIVES me much satisfaction to bid you, ladies and gentlemen, offi- 

cial welcome; and I should like to voice the hope that this, the third, 

annual meeting of the American Musicological Society may leave with 
all of you the memory of a successful and profitable event. 

When news was flashed to me, last year, of my election as president 
of our Society, I accepted with sincere reluctance. I appreciated the com- 
pliment, but I was not seeking added honors or new burdens. Instead, 
I was too well aware that, while I had long and persistently tried to 
further the cause of musicology in our country, the fates had decided to 
divert my steps from that path. And I had been obliged to bow to the 
decision. I felt quite “out of the running”, or, if you will, safely rele- 
gated to the attic. 

The fact remains, that to see musicology established in the United 
States as a legitimate branch of our academic life, rigorously and un- 
compromisingly pursued—after the European model—, had been for 
years my dream. And this dream, I think, is no longer a vague or 
intermittent vision, but has become a palpable and definite reality. 

To our program committee belongs the credit for having given 
substance and flavor to our sessions. And to the members who have 
generously contributed so many and such varied papers of genuine 
import, our warmest thanks are due. 

The papers of this morning’s session, as arranged by the program 
committee, are supposed to bear upon something of a unified plan or 
governing idea, namely that of “Music in a Changing World.” It is 
perhaps a rather ambitious scheme to deal with in one brief morning; 
but it touches upon a very vital and present question. I feel certain that 
we can only learn from the answers we shall hear. 

* * 
* 


That the world, as we see it, is changing, we need not be told. Even 
one short life-time suffices to make sure of that discovery. And this 


1 For the joint session of the American Musicological Society and the National Music Teachers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 30, 1937. 
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change, of course, is nothing recent. The sage of ancient Greece, who 
about 500 B.C. announced that “all things are in a state of flux”, proba- 
bly laid himself open to the accusation of passing off for a startlingly 
novel thought what was already then a venerable chestnut. But what 
the founder of the Heraclitean sect—an 18th century English historian 
of philosophy characterized him as “splenetic and melancholy”—, what 
the old gentleman could not very well have foreseen, and what we of to- 
day can only marvel at, is the gradual accelleration in the tempo of that 
flux or change. It has become so rapid nowadays, that it might easily give 
rise in us to spleen and melancholia, were it not so extraordinary and so 
thrilling as to make one fairly dizzy. 

There are some homely examples that might indicate, at least ap- 
proximately, the quickening measure of the advance. I bid you consider 
for a moment the humble tallow-candle. It made its first appearance in 
the fourteenth century. It descended from an already long and honor- 
able ancestry of torches, of rushes or splints of wood dipped into fat or 
oil, barely able to shed a pallid glimmer into the night of those reputedly 
dark ages. For nearly five hundred years flickering wax- and tallow- 
candles reigned supreme. I shall skip the whale-oil lamp and its 
odoriferous sisters which brightened the homes of Colonial America. 
Illumination by gas followed at the beginning of the last century. The 
birthdate of the first petroleum lamp is generally accepted to fall into 
the year 1853. Only a little more than twenty years later, Edison in- 
vented the incandescent lamp. Since then the wonders of electric light- 
ing apparatus have multiplied and fairly toppled over one another in a 
frantic race. If Goethe, in 1832, died with the wish for “More light, 
more light!”, the century that followed his death fulfilled that wish 
magnificently,—at least in a material, if not, perhaps, in a spiritual sense. 

I am aware that I am addressing not an association of lighting 
engineers but one of musical scientists. I have alluded to the various and 
successive methods of producing artificial light only because I think 
they show an accelleration of progress not wholly unlike that which we 
find in the development of musical principles and styles, spread over a 
similar span of time. 

For several centuries there was candle music, in vast numbers; and 
among it we find some pretty tall tapers that continue to send forth 
undiminished radiance. But evidently not even their sublime candle- 
power is enough to satisfy everybody today, as is proved by certain com- 
positions originally written for an unspoilt organ or a modest choir of 
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voices which we now encounter in “free transcriptions” for an aug- 
mented symphony orchestra. Apparently there are some who believe 
that all music needs a higher voltage in order to be appreciated in an age 
of automobile headlights, air-route beacons, and giant electric signs. 
But let us go back. There probably was no escaping the relatively 
brief lustre of whale-oil music. We are never quite without music that 
smells of the midnight oil. And we have had gas and kerosene music. 
What our musical Edisons will ultimately turn out, no one can tell. 
That we are on the threshold of great and far-reaching innovations is 
beyond doubt. Perhaps the most significant feature of these innovations 
is that they represent a marriage between the ultimate source of lighting 
—electricity, and the essentials of music—sound. It seems as if two 
forces were about to merge and beget new and miraculous offspring. 
We should not forget, however, that even today we revert to candles: 
in the church, on the dinner table, and sometimes in the intimacy of 
the drawing room. The reasons are ritualistic, traditional, aesthetic. 
We dim, if we are sensitive, with shades of pale hues or exotic patterns 
the incandescent bulbs by which we read or quietly converse. And if 
we pass at night an open window from which bursts forth the raucous 
blare of a loud speaker, we generally find that the room is flooded with 
the glare from a naked and brazen ceiling light. The two go together. 
Similarly, we still live in the company of a great deal of candle 
music—pure, mellow, and unpretentiously aristocratic. And not even 
our Edisonian school of composition, which has a clean and unforgiving 
hatred for antiquated aristocracy, can always resist the temptation of 
filtering its tonal rays through softening and mystic veils. The results 
are often beautiful. At any rate, they point and hint at a fresh world 
of beauty, not less subject to change because we like to believe that the 
sum total of aesthetic qualities remains the same imponderable quantity. 
John Keats said: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” And Swinburne 
clothed into poetic language a commonplace when he declared that 
“Change lays not her hand upon truth.” The deduction is simple and 


obvious. 
* 


At last year’s annual meeting, in Chicago, the first president of our 
Society, Doctor Kinkeldey, read a brilliant and exhaustive paper on the 
“Changing Relations within the Field of Musicology.” He properly 
stressed the shifting interest evinced in ploughing different corners of 
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the field, until at last the whole area had been made arable and fertile. 
There is nothing one can add to Mr. Kinkeldey’s terse and convincing 
exposition. 

The change to which, in particular, I should like to draw your atten- 
tion, on this occasion, does not affect the field of musicology as such; I 
am referring to rather a change of attitude among American educators 
and institutions of learning towards scholarly and scientific investiga- 
tion in the realm of music. Here, too, we can point to a decided acceller- 
ation in the tempo of change. 

In 1926, only eleven years ago, Sir Henry Hadow delivered a course 
of three lectures under the Rice Institute Lectureship in Music, at 
Houston, Texas. These lectures are typical of Sir Henry’s rare literary 
skill and profound erudition. The subject of his third and last lecture 
was “The Place of Music in Humane Letters.” I quote the following 
sentence from the lecturer’s peroration: “We are now in a position to 
consider the end and aim towards which this address has been directed 
—the assignment of music to its proper place in the studies of a univer- 
sity or of an institution of university rank.” What follows thereupon is 
good advice, but narrow in scope. In speaking of the musical objectives 
of an American university, Sir Henry says: “The cardinal point of such 
a department is to train the /istener.” You will remember, in 1926, our 
“musical appreciationists” still held the fort, exclusively and unchal- 
lenged. Sir Henry’s recommendations were tactfully based—I suspect— 
upon what he then believed to be the capacities and proclivities of most 
American colleges in musical directions. The bad word “musicology,” 
of course, he never uttered once in his address. 

I am quite convinced that if today my eminent friend, Professor 
Dent—having had a more recent and more thorough insight into the 
music departments of American universities—, were asked to express 
himself on the subject of Sir Henry’s lecture, his treatment of it would 
be considerably different and his demands much greater. To be sure, 
he is not very fond of the word “musicology” and is apt to pronounce it 
—apologetically—in the French manner. But I wager that his estimate 
of what musicology should and can achieve in our academic life, would 
go a long way beyond Sir Henry Hadow’s. Only a short while ago, 
Mr. Dent said to me very gravely that “Upon America alone now rests 
the responsibility of preserving human culture.” An important part of 


that culture derives from the historic and scientific researches in the arts. 
*  * 
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The early attempts at forming in America an association of kindred 
spirits, devoted to musical research, were not altogether fruitless, thanks 
to the energy and zeal of such men as Albert Stanley, Waldo Pratt, and 
Oscar Sonneck. But the life of the association which they headed was 
comparatively short; it did not possess sufficient vigor to survive the out- 
break of the world-war and the collapse of the International Society of 
Music with which it was affiliated. 

A little less than ten years ago, on October 30, 1928, Oscar Sonneck 
died. The last piece of writing that he finished before his death, was a 
rough draft of an article on “The Future of Musicology in America,” 
for a volume of “Essays offered to Herbert Putnam by his Colleagues 
and Friends on his Thirtieth Anniversary as Librarian of Congress, 
April 5, 1929.” I knew that Sonneck was intending to write an article 
for this book. I found the draft among the papers that he left and pre- 
pared it for publication. 

In this article, Sonneck made the following statement: 


Mr. Engel attempted in the Spring of 1928, at a meeting called by him at 
Washington during the music festival at the Library of Congress, to arouse wider 
interest in a certain musicological project connected with the Library. He failed 
in his purpose; and—I am not saying this in a spirit of carping criticism—he 
could not but fail in view of the fact that the mixture of the enthusiasts present 
was too heterogenous and because very few of them knew the meaning of 
musicology. 


This statement—made nine years ago—is absolutely correct, except 
for one minor detail. With the best of will, I can not recall that the 
people present at that historic meeting deserved to be termed “enthusi- 
asts.” This appellation can have sprung only from Oscar Sonneck’s vein 
of gentle irony. Although the company included not a few persons 
whose intelligence and learning were of a high order, that dubious word 
“musicology” just made them shake their heads incredulously and turn 
away as from some dread abomination. You will have gathered that 
the affair was a handsome fizzle. 

With Sonneck gone, a few months later, the musicological sky in 
America looked dark indeed. And then, shortly afterwards, out of this 
darkness came the first ray of light. Stirred apparently by a valediction 
to Sonneck I had written for “The Musical Quarterly”, Dr. Waldo 
Leland came to me, one day, at the Library of Congress. He proposed 
nothing less than to create a “Committee on Musicology” within the 
organization of “The American Council of Learned Societies”. And 
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with one stroke, “musicology” had come of age, the word had acquired 
a meaning, and was officially invested with the dignity to which it was 
born. 

The rest of the tale is yesterday’s history, and requires no rehearsing 
today. It is the history of an amazingly rapid change. The change did 
not come from within. We who knew what we were aiming at, never 
lost faith. And our faith was rewarded by the sudden change that came 
from without. It is now our duty to face the facts, to mark the dangers, 
in order not to lose again that reward. 

As to the facts: It is significant that in some of our major universities, 
at which, not so many years ago the sole musical endeavor rested in the 
hands—or should I say, more correctly, in the throats >—of the glee club, 
there has lately been found a place for real scholars who typify in the 
best sense of the word what musicology represents. That, in itself, is a 
complete change in attitude. There should be more of such places, 
more of such scholars to fill them. 

As to the reward: We have achieved solidarity within our own 
group. We have earned the distinction of meeting here, again, in joint 
session with such an old established and influential body of musical 
educators as the Music Teachers National Association. We are well on 
the road to resuming once more closer ties with our colleagues abroad. 

As to the dangers: Oscar Sonneck, who was a smiling pessimist, but 
a shrewd observer, pointed to one of them very neatly, in the passage 
I have quoted, when he characterized the meeting referred to as too 
“heterogeneous” a mixture to portend success. He furthermore said, in 
the same article, when describing the original society of American 
“Musikwissenschaftler”, that there was “an infusion of unfit elements 
forced on us by circumstances.” 

If that original group disintegrated, fell asunder, and ceased to exist, 
it was largely owing to those “unfit elements” referred to by Sonneck. 
They did not really have at heart the cause for which the leaders of that 
group were fighting. The inevitable happened. Those fatal “circum- 
stances” should serve as a warning. 

Today the situation is changed. A young enterprise is afoot. It 
should be possible to avoid the mistakes of an older day. Great strides 
have been made, of late, in the right direction. Very likely there are 
some people still who regard musicology as chiefly concerned with 
plucking a flower apart and counting its petals, or who look upon a 
musicologist as a first cousin of those Egyptologists who dwell on Sixth 
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Avenue, in New York, and sell fake scarabs. But their number is 
dwindling. If our renewed attempt at establishing musicology as a 
branch of learning in the United States is to be crowned with growing 
and permanent success, it must be made a strictly circumscribed, but 
living science—not mere insipidness warmed up over the low flame of 
puerility, not mere burnt match ends disguised as sky rockets. ._ 

Those of us who came upon the scene too soon, have been given on 
this late day the joy and comfort of beholding a younger generation 
earnestly striving and reaching out for a goal too long wrapt in a 
mystifying haze, but now clear to the eye and close at hand. To these 
younger men and women go my fervent wishes that our “changing 
world” be kind to them and offer them ample opportunity to gain the 
recognition they so richly deserve. 
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| ie MIGHT BE fairly argued that, when the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House decided to open its season with “Tristan 
und Isolde” instead of with “Faust” or “Aida”, the fact in itself did not 
proclaim or confirm a “new orientation.” In the absence of an idolized 
Australian coloratura to sing the part of Marguerite, or of a glorious 
Italian tenor to shine as Radames, the choice of opera was almost dictated 
by the certainty that the Metropolitan’s present constellation of singers 
happens to be graced with no brighter star than the Nordic soprano 
who, for the moment, is the public’s darling, and who impersonates 
Isolde superlatively well. In other words, the prima donna has lost 
nothing of her ancient sway. Nor can it be said that Italian opera has 
given ground: only recently eight thousand five hundred people, in one 
day, attended afternoon and evening performances of “Aida” and the 
traditional Mascagni-Leoncavallo double-bill, respectively, at New York’s 
Hippodrome, which, in spite of sweet-scented melody, can never quite 
lose the subtle aroma of horses and elephants. 

It was therefore all the more significant that the Metropolitan should 
boldly commence with one of Wagner’s most formidable scores, one to 
which three generations now have listened, at first with unbelief and 
awe, then with rapt and growing wonder. An astute management took 
cognizance of the change. One of our leading evening papers, on the 
day of the Metropolitan opening, said editorially about the night’s opera: 
“Given the right cast, it is a best-seller.” But was it the first time that it 
had been given the “right cast”? Decidedly “no”! Then, why had it 
not been a “best-seller” before? 

If there is a new orientation in the Metropolitan’s repertory, it is at- 
tributable chiefly to a new generation of American music lovers who is 
beginning to re-discover the operas of Richard Wagner. Those of us 
who first encountered Wagner’s music some forty years ago, before 
having heard a note of Debussy or Stravinsky and their followers, prob- 
ably had an experience totally different from that which a first meeting 
with Wagner means today. If today the shock is less fierce and breath- 
taking, it must be none the less acute. For, although music has under- 
gone an astonishingly rapid and extensive development during the last 
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half century, it has produced nothing that surpasses Wagner at the 
height of his unfolding. 

No musician, before or since Wagner, has had so great a need of 
“shock-absorbing” literature, and about none has there been written so 
much, and so hotly, as about him. He realized the need himself, set the 
pace, and rather overshot the mark. Ever since, the scribbling has gone 
on—we are at it now—and the end is not in sight. Newly published or 
discovered documents, relating to the composer’s life and work, con- 
tinue to swell the enormous amount of biographical, critical, and analy- 
tical material that has accumulated over the years. Indeed, it is so vast 
already that the “Wagnerian beginner” of today might well be stumped 
when it comes to selecting the best, most compact, authoritative, and 
readable book about the master. Such a book, written from the present- 
day point of view, is now available; its author is Mr. Lawrence Gilman.’ 
But it is by no means merely a treatise for the young and potential 
Wagnerites. The old and inveterate, too, will find it profitable and 
delightful reading. 

Mr. Gilman owed this book to himself as well as to his host of friends 
and admirers: he was predestined to write it; they had a right to expect 
it. The greater, then, should be the rejoicing, all round, that Mr. Gilman, 
burdened with many tasks and duties, should have found the leisure and 
composure necessary to accomplish this major achievement. For let no 
one imagine that it is the sort of book a journalist can toss off between 
the report on last night’s concert and next Sunday’s article. 

There is a pretty story about our author, in his "teens, walking into 
Schirmer’s music shop,—then situated on Union Square and rubbing 
elbows with Brentano’s and Tiffany’s, triumvirate of opulent civic 
stability—and buying with his savings the expensive full score of 
“Tristan und Isolde”. The portent is unmistakable. That was in an 
age when young people came under the spell of the wizard of Bayreuth 
before they had learned to appreciate Beethoven; just as the youngsters 
of today worship at the shrines of Schoenberg and Alban Berg before 
they scan the towering peaks of Wagner’s mountain range. Their vision 
has been made clearer, more penetrating, in seeing through Mr. Gil- 
man’s eyes. 

The title of Mr. Gilman’s book, “Wagner’s Operas”, is plainly limita- 
tive; and wisely so. There is no attempt made at relating the whole of 


1 Wagner’s Operas. By Lawrence Gilman, music critic of the New York Herald Tribune. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937; XII, 268; $2.50. 
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a prodigious life with its abundance of fantastic incidents. But enough 
of that life peers through the pages, to let even a reader who had been 
in complete ignorance of Wagner’s existence into the secret of its unique 
fulness and bewildering entanglements. 

In his preface, Mr. Gilman modestly claims that his book is but “a 
sheaf of notes or studies addressed to those who care deeply for Wagner’s 
music.” That is a patent understatement. The notes and studies have 
been welded together “with unflagging mastery, plenary devotion, and 
beautiful imaginative truth”—qualities attributed by Mr. Gilman to an 
English colleague of his not half as deserving of them as Mr. Gilman 
is. Mr. Gilman’s survey, with apologies to Sir Thomas Browne, might 
be entitled “Religio Musici”—Wagner being the deity. And having 
dwelt in the innermost temple of the god and meditated on the 
grandeur of his revelations, Mr. Gilman can truthfully say that “they 
become part of those deep and secure and restorative possessions of the 
spirit which transcend the years.” 

This must be said: there is about this book a curious—and whole- 
some—blend of transcendentalism and actuality. As early as on page 
six we meet the admirable and unstinting Mrs. August Belmont and 
her worthy institution, the Opera Guild. We are seldom quite beyond 
the shadow of the unalluring edifice on Broadway and Fortieth Street. 
Mr. Gilman intersperses his comment with shrewd appraisals of such 
contemporary artists as Mmes. Flagstad and Lehmann (Lotte), Messrs. 
Schorr and Bodanzky. We are never allowed to forget that this book 
is dealing with living matter, not with a dead past. 

And here we old ones are forced to observe that perhaps the past 
was not quite so lifeless when it was the present. Only the memory of 
opera-goers seems to be exceedingly short. Contrary to a general as- 
sumption, Mme. Flagstad was not the first perfect Isolde to tread upon 
our shores. Nor is she the only living one. Oddly enough, she has a 
counterpart,—yea, a superior—in France of all places, a personage that 
might have stepped out of a picture of Burne-Jones’, a singer who is 
an actress, has a voice and is musical. Wagner’s dream! But was it never 
realized before? 

Mr. Gilman reminds us that it was in 1886—three years after Wag- 
ner’s death, and twenty-one years after the first performance in Munich. 
—that “Tristan und Isolde”, in the persons of Albert Niemann and Lilli 
Lehmann, made its initial bow to the diamond horseshoe. These pro- 
tagonists were made of no mediocre stuff. Mr. Gilman quotes “the 
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fabulous Lilli Lehmann” as saying that the three Briinnhildes were rela- 
tively easy to interpret because “you are so carried away by the dramatic 
emotion, the action, and the scene, that you do not have to think of how 
to sing.” This does not wholly agree with Albert Niemann’s version, 
chucklingly related in the days of his sumptuous retirement, that, seated 
beside his partner on the garden bench, at the moments of the music’s 
mightiest surge, he was wont to pinch Isolde-Lilli, in order to incite 
in her the ardor suitable to the occasion. 

The initial chapter of Mr. Gilman’s book is headed “Wagner and the 
Present Day.” That heading strikes the key-note. The chapter contains 
some of Mr. Gilman’s purest wisdom; as when he remarks that Wagner 
was “one of the great logicians of musical art”, that in spite of his 
involved theories about the drama he was “actually a symphonist in his 
treatment of music as an expressional and delineative art”, that “his 
genius was primarily musical.” That is exactly the reason why most of 
Wagner’s “essential” music loses nothing of its glory in the concert hall, 
can dispense with the often painful exertions of corpulent singers, and 
do without the generally inadequate pretense of childish scenery. 

Mr. Gilman is relatively kind to Wagner’s earliest operatic experi- 
ments, then waxes severe when he calls “Rienzi”, that Meyerbeerian off- 
spring, “a sore trial for lovers of the godlike Wagner of the greater 
works”, and terms it “the cardinal Wagnerian sin.” But when you look 
at Wagner’s operas dispassionately, you must admit that none of them 
is quite free from sins of some kind or another. Only he increasingly 
acquired the talent of making the listener “forgive and forget” them for 
the sake of that ravishing tonal web that he learned to spin with ever 
more astounding dexterity. 

With keen insight, Mr. Gilman points to the extraordinary stylistic 
advance represented in “The Flying Dutchman”, and goes to even 
greater pains in making manifest the contrast between the matter of the 
original “Tannhauser”, finished on Sunday, December 29, 1844, and the 
“Paris Bacchanale” written fifteen years later. “Nothing like this blaz- 
ing torrent of orchestral tone had ever been released from a musician’s 
imagination.” Here are pages of deft analysis that reveal the author’s 
remarkable intuition and sensitiveness. 

When Mr. Gilman comes to the “Ring des Nibelungen”, he pru- 
dently eschews that tangle of sundry and notorious “leading motives” 
(he relegates to an appendix what he has to say about them) and does 
not strain the reader’s patience too greatly with trying to elucidate Wag- 
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ner’s philosophical foibles. All the more emphasis is laid on the dramatic 
development and the marvellous tonal evolution that accompanies it. 
And while some of us can no longer get excited over the intricate affairs 
of those Teuton gods and demi-gods with their menagerie of horses, 
bears, dragons, and talking birds, we still are thrilled by the sounds that 
well up from the orchestra, “mage-like, Promethean, sustained by a 
divine effrontery.” 

In treating of Cosima, the problematical mistress and spouse, it 
would seem that Mr. Gilman, gloved in kid or the regulation Wahnfried 
velvet, patted the surface lightly and let it go at that. Here a little more 
critical detachment might have been helpful. It is missing the best part 
of the tragicomedy, its base intrigues and heroic sacrifices, to say that 
“the memory of Cosima, the consort of Richard Wagner, should be 
cherished by all who value the contributions of Wagner’s genius to the 
art of the world.” The world has become so accustomed to the idea of 
seeing in Cosima a supernatural being sent from celestial spheres to 
rescue poor Richard from his brimstone bed, that the possibility of his 
having finished his work under the ministrations of some other assistant 
in petticoats is peremptorily waved aside. But Richard’s antecedents 
did not exclude such a contingency. 

“Die Meistersinger”, naturally, arouses Mr. Gilman to veritable lyri- 
cism. Nothing could more perfectly express in words what the music 
of the last instrumental measures of the second act try to picture: “we 
see the moon rise above old Nuremberg sleeping in the heart of a for- 
gotten but recovered century, while the murmuring orchestra reminds 
us of the brooding enchantment of the Summer night.” But not even 
in moments of lyrical fervor and exultation does Mr. Gilman abandon 
sane discernment. Here is a passage that strikes us as worthy of being 
quoted in full: 

The miracle that Wagner achieves in Die Meistersinger is at the opposite pole 
from that contrary miracle which he achieves in Tristan, for example. 

In Tristan, he works inward from the generalized to the particular: he takes 
those vast and immemorial patterns of desire and grief, sorrow and despair and 
ecstasy, and makes them personal and intimate to ourselves, so that this timeless 
world of love and death becomes for us the familiar meeting-place of little lives. 

In Die Meistersinger, he shows us that contrary miracle of great art: he shows 
us how, at the releasing touch of an imagination universal in sympathy and scope, 
the particular becomes the generalized, the parish becomes the world. 
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Mr. Gilman has long been known and esteemed as a skilled craftsman 
in the handling of words; his mastery is acknowledged. That his prose 
occasionally is studded with vocables which the ordinary dictionaries fail 
to include, only adds to its zest. But words have little value unless they 
are meaningful. And it is the ripe thought, the pondered judgment— 
reached after long years of closest listening—which Mr. Gilman presents 
in his volume on Wagner’s stage-works that raise this book far above the 
ordinary “opera guide.” Its timeliness, its appropriateness have been 
stressed ; its critical acumen, its literary quality are beyond peradventure. 
If in the next edition the publishers will furnish the book with an index, 
they will render the student a great service. And the time for a new 
printing of this book of Mr. Gilman’s should not be far distant, or we 


are a sorry prophet. 
C.E. 
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cent additions to Music Collection. 62 p, 8°. 
Oakland, Calif.: The Library, 1937. 


Osporn, ALONZO STANLEY 
Centuries of progress in music. 378 p, 4°. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
1937. 

PALMSTIERNA, ERIK 
Horizons of immortality; a quest for reality. 
366 p, 8°. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 


ParkHursT, WINTHROP & L, J. DE BEKKER 
The encyclopedia of music and musicians. 
662 p, 8°. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1937. 

PERHAM, BEATRICE 
Christmas, its origins, music & traditions. 32 
p, 8°. Chicago: The Neil A. Kjos Music 
Co., 1937. 


PowELt, Mrs. RICHARD 
Edward Elgar: Memories of a variation. 99 
p, 8°. London: Oxford University Press. 


Price, MARyoriE M. 
Music at dawn. 254 p, 8°. London: Mills & 
Boon, Ltd., 1936. 


Ricci, SEYMOUR DE & WILLIAM JEROME WILSON 
Census of medieval and renaissance manu- 
scripts in the United States and Canada. 
Volume II: Michigan—Canada. Published 
under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. xviii, 1241 p, 4°. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 


Roserts, D. K., editor 
Author's, playwright’s and composer’s hand- 
book, 1936. 431 p, 8°. London: Lane, 1936. 
SALZBURG FESTIVALS. Official guide, 1937. Text 
by Otto Kunz. 148 p, 12°. Salzburg: Oster- 
reichisches Propagandabiiro, 1937. 


SANBORN, Pitts & Emit 
The Metropolitan book of the opera. Synopses 
of the operas. Biographical sketches. Preface 
by Edward Johnson. xxii, 396 p, 8°. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. 


SaRASVATI, B, 
Anthology of Vedic hymns. 2 vol, 8°. Lon- 
don: Luzac, 1936. 
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A SAVOYARD CHAPLET. Issued, with original 
contributions by Christopher Morley, Isaac 
Goldberg, Odell Shepard, William Danforth, 
William Lyon Phelps, Carroll A. Wilson and 
others, on the occasion of an exhibit of 
Gilbert and Sullivan material from Mr. 
Wilson’s collection at the Olin Memorial 
Library, Wesleyan University, April 25th to 
June 20th, 1937. (About Books, Vol. 7, No. 
4) 44 p, 8°. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University, 1937. 


ScHAPERA, Isaac, editor 
The Bantu-speaking tribes of South Africa; 
an ethnographical survey. Edited for the 
(South African) Inter-University Committee 
for African Studies. xv, 453 p, 8°. London: 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1937. [Dis- 
cusses music] 


ScHEBESTA, PAUL 
Revisiting my pygmy hosts. Translated from 
the German by Gerald Griffin. 288 p, 8°. 
London: Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., 1936. 
[Discusses music] 


ScHmip, ADOLF 
The language of the baton. Book I. 4°. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1937. 


SHaw, GEORGE BERNARD 
London music in 1888-89 as heard by Corno 
di Bassetto (later known as Bernard Shaw), 
with some further autobiographical partic- 
lars. 439 p, 8°. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1937. 


SLoNIMSKY, NICOLAS 
Music since 1900. xxii, 592 p, 8°. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. 


SmitrH, CeciL MICHENER 
Syllabus for Music 101, 102, 103, part I, 
The history of music. The University of 
Chicago college introductory course in the 
history and appreciation of music. Second 
revised edition. 78 1, 4°. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 1937. 


SmitrH, T. 
“Apsa”; a system of education and a faith. 
581 p, 8°. London: C. A. Watts. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND GOTTFRIED 
Stories behind the world’s great music. xiv, 
373 p, 8°. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 

Stout, JoNATHAN, editor 


Folklore from Iowa. (Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 29) x, 228 p, 


8°. New York: The American Foik-Lore 
Society, 1936 (i.e. 1937). 
Strone, L, A. G. 

The minstrel boy; a portrait of Tom Moore. 
xiii, 317 p, 8°. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1937. 


TayLor, DEEMS 
Of men and music. xviii, 318 p, 8°. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. 


THompson, Oscar 
Debussy, man and artist. xi, 395 p, 8°. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1937. 


THORNDIKE, ARTHUR RUSSELL 
Children of the garter. Being the memoirs of 
a Windsor Castle choir-boy during the last 
years of Queen Victoria. xi, 224 p, 8°. Lon- 
don: Rich & Cowan, Ltd., 1937. 


Van Loon, HENDRIK WILLEM & 
Grace CASTAGNETTA 
Christmas carols, illustrated and done into 
simple music. 64 p, 4°. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1937. 


Wa BRuNO 
Gustav Mahler. Translated from the German 
by James Galston. 160 p, 8°. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


THE WELSH FoLK-Sonc Society 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 
Volume III, No. II, part Ill. 49 p, 8°. 
Bangor: The Society, 1937. 


WHEELER, BENSON & CLAIRE LEE PuRDY 
My brother was Mozart. 209 p, 8°. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. 


WHEELER, OPAL & SyBIL DEUCHER 
Sebastian Bach, the boy from Thuringia. 126 
p, 8°. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1937. 

WHELBOURN, HERBERT 
Standard book of celebrated musicians, past 
and present. xiii, 305 p, 8°. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 
1937. 

Wuitmore, Sister MARY ERNESTINE 
Medieval English domestic life and amuse- 
ments in the works of Chaucer. (Diss., 
Catholic University) xi, 279 p, 8°. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1937. [Includes “Music and Read- 
ing’’] 
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GERMAN 


Anton BruckNER. Wissenschaftliche und 
kiinstlerische Betrachtungen zu den Original- 
fassungen. 52 p, 8°. Wien: Die Inter- 
nationale Brucknergesellschaft, 1937. 


BARENREITER-VERLAG 
Ein tausend Barenreiter Ausgaben. Musik- 
biicher, Zeitschriften, Bilder und _ Instru- 
mente. Die Reihe Organum. Gesamtver- 
zeichnis 1936. 93 p, 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter- 
Verlag, 1936. 


Bary, HELENE DE 
Museum. Geschichte der Museumgesellschaft 
zu Frankfurt am Main. 310 p, 8°. Frankfurt 
am Main: H. L. Brénners Druckerei und 
Verlag. 


Becku, HERMANN 
Richard Wagner und das Christentum. 2. 
Auflage. 19 p, 8°. Stuttgart: Verlag Urach- 
haus, 1937. 


BrauNMUHL, H. J. & W. WEBER 
Einfiihrung in die angewandte Akustik, ins- 
besondere in die neueren Probleme der 
Schallmessung, Schalliibertragung und Schall- 
aufzeichnung. 216 p, 8°. Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1936. 

BREIDERT, FRITZ 
Stimmigkeit und Gliederung in der Polypho- 
nie des Mittelalters. (Diss., Leipzig) 129 p, 
8°. Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1935. 


WILHELM 
Die Durchfiihrungsgestaltung in Beethovens 
Sonatensatzen. Sonderdruck aus dem “Neuen 
Beecthoven-Jahrbuch”, 1937. Braunschweig: 
Litolff, 1937. 


BuxkoFrzeR, MANFRED 
Kann die “Blasquintentheorie” zur Er- 
klarung exotischer Tonsysteme beitragen? 
Aus: Anthropos, Band 32. 17 p, 4°. Mdd- 
ling: Anthropos, 1937. 


Butte, HEINRICH 
Das Theater zu Sparta. Mit 4 Anhangen: 
1. Holzskenai und Musikbiihnen. 2. Geleise- 
bahnen im Altertum. 3. Exostra und Ekky- 
klema. 4. Hellenistische Satyrspiele. 114 p, 
gr. 8°. Miinchen: Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1937. 


CLEwING, CARL 
Musik und Jagerei. Lieder, Reime und Ge- 
schichten vom edlen Waidwerk. Gesammelt 
und bearbeitet. Mit vielen Wiedergaben nach 


alten Meistern und Streuzeichnungen von 
G. A. H. Schubert. 302 p, gr. 8°. Neudamm: 
Neumann, 1937. 


Dertz, Orro 
Lorenzer Orgelbiichlein. Aus Anlass der 
Einweihung des neuen Orgelwerkes in der 
St. Lorenzkirche zu Niirnberg in Gemein- 
schaft mit Johannes G. Mehl und Walther 
Korner herausgegeben. 96 p. Kassel: Baren- 
reiter-Verlag, 1937. 


VIERUNDZWANZIGSTES DEUTSCHES BACH-FEst 
DER NEUEN BACHGESELLSCHAFT. Magdeburg, 
vom 26. bis 28. Juni 1937. 64 p, 8°. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1937. 


ALBAN 

Das 4lteste Liturgiebuch der lateinischen 
Kirche. Ein altgallikan. Lektionar des 5./6. 
Jahrhunderts aus dem Wolfenbiitteler Pa- 
limpsest-Codex Weissenburgensis 76. Her- 
ausgegeben und bearbeitet. Mit Anhang: 
Abermals neue Bruchstiicke des Salzburger 
Kurzsakramentars. cxii, 97 p, 8°. Beuron: 
Beuroner Kunstverlag, 1936. 


DraAcer, Hans-HE1nz 
Die Entwicklung des Streichbogens und 
seine Anwendung in Europa (bis zum 
Violinbogen des 16. Jahrhunderts) (Diss., 
Berlin) 86 p, gr. 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter- 
Verlag, 1937. 


Farca, Franz 
Salieri und Mozart. 264 p, gr. 8°. Stuttgart: 
}. G. Cottasche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 


Fenr, Max 
Richard Wagners erstes Ziircher Asyl. Aus: 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 1931. 16 p, kl. 8°. 
Basel: A. Zinsstag, 1931. 


FEININGER, LAURENCE KARL JOHANN 
Die Friihgeschichte des Kanons bis Josquin 
des Prez (um 1500). (Diss., Heidelberg) 65 
p, 8°. Emsdetten: Lechte, 1937. 


FEesTFUHRER ZUM DEUTSCHEN SANGERBUNDES- 
FEsT. Breslau, 28. Juli bis 1. August 1937. 
Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Sangerbund. 
[Nebst] Vortragsfolgen der Grossveranstalt- 
ungen. 128, 40 p, 8°. Breslau: NS-Druckerei, 
1937. 

ForstTER, GEORG 
Ein Aussbund kurtzweyliger frischer 
teutscher Liedlein, nicht allein zu singen 
sehr lustig/sonder auff allerley Instrument 
zu gebrauchen. Notenbild- und satzgetreue 
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Forster, GEoRc—Continued 
Wiedergabe nach Georg Forsters ““Teutschen 
Liedlein”, Niirnberg 1552. Gedruckt auf 
einer alten Handpresse des Mainzer Guten- 
berg-Museums. 6 1, obl. 8°. Heidelberg: 
Ausstellung “Heidelberg, Vermachtnis und 
Aufgabe”, 1936. 


FRANK, JOHANNES 
Die Introitus-Kompositionen von Rogier 
Michael (ca. 1550-1619). (Diss., Giessen) 
Biickeburg: Prinz, 1937. 


FRIELING, HEINRICH 
Harmonie und Rhythmus in Natur und 
Kunst. 152 p, 8°. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg. 


GALLussER, RITA 
Verdis Frauengestalten. (Diss., Ziirich) 116 
p, 8°. 0.0.: 1936. 


GanzerR, Kart & Lupwic KuscHE 
Vierhandig. Ein Fihrer fiir Freunde des 
Vierhandigspiels auf 2 Klavieren. Mit dem 
Stich-Faksimile einer unbekannten Jugend- 
sonate von Mozart. Herausgegeben von Ernst 
Heimeran. 152, 15 p, 8°. Miinchen: Heim- 
eran, 1937. 


GértTinceR HANDEL-FESTSPIELE. Veranstaltet 
von der Géttinger Handel-Gesellschaft e. V., 
1937- 19. bis 28. Juni 1937. 6 1, 4°. Gott- 
ingen: Die Gesellschaft, 1937. 


GosLicH, SIEGFRIED 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen ro- 
mantischen Oper zwischen Spohrs “Faust” 
und Wagners “Lohengrin.” (Diss., Berlin) 
viii, 247 p, 8°. Leipzig: Kistner & Siegel, 
1937. 

WILIBALD 
Der Kursachsische Hoforgelmacher Gottfried 
Fritzsche. Aus: Festschrift fiir Arnold Scher- 
ing. 15 p, 8°. Berlin: A. Glas, 1937. 


Hein, HELLMUTH GUNTHER 
Das Plagiat in der Tonkunst. (Diss., Kéln) 
80 p, 8°. Koln: May, 1937. 


HELLER, ROBERT 
Das Wesen der Schdénheit. Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber das Wesen der Schénheit und 
ihre Funktion im Leben und in der Kunst. 
39 p, 8°. Leipzig: Braumiiller, 1936. 


Hermes, HELENE 
Die Idee des Schdpferischen in der Padagogik 
des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts mit besonderer 
Anwendung auf die Kunsterzichung. (Diss., 
Kéln) 119 p, 8°. Bottrop: Postberg, 1936. 


Hertz, Eva 
Johann Andreas Stein (1728-1792); ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Klavierbaues. 
(Diss., Freiburg) vii, 93 p, gr. 8°. Wolfen- 
biittel und Berlin: Kallmeyer, 1937. 


HorFMann, Eucnarius 

Vyff Geistlike olde Ostergesenge van der 
frdéliken vperstandinge van den Doden 
vnses Heren vnde heilandes Jesv Christi. 
Mit 4 Stemmen gesettet. Tenor. Rostock 
1579. [Neudruck] Sowie zwei Kanons und 
ein geistliches Lied. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Engel. 14 p, 4°. Greifswald: Verein 
zur Pflege Pomm. Musik, 1935. 


HULLEMANN, HERBERT 
Die Tatigkeit des Orgelbauers Gottfried 
Silbermann im Reussenland. 68 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig: Merseburger & Co., 1937. 


KATALOG DER MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK PauL Hirscn, 
FRANKFURT AM Main. Herausgegeben von 
Kathi Meyer und Paul Hirsch. Band III: 
Instrumental- und Vokalmusik bis etwa 
1830. 362 p, 4°. Frankfurt am Main, 1936 
(London: O. Haas). 


KNOPFEL, WALTER 
Untersuchungen zur Schall-lokalisation und 
ihre Beziehungen zum Persdnlichkeitstypus- 
Untersuchungen zu Psychologie, Philosophie 
und Padagogik. 40 p, 8°, Gottingen: Aka- 
demische Buchhandlung Calvér, 1936. 


Konic, KaRLA 
Carl Adolf Lorenz. Sein Wirken und 
Schaffen. Herausgegeben zum 100. Geburts- 
tag. 63 p, 8°. Stettin: Saunier, 1937. 


LAMPRECHT, JACOB FRIEDRICH 
Schreiben eines Schwaben an einen deutschen 
Freund in Petersburg von dem gegen- 
wartigen Zustande der Opera in Hamburg, 
1736. (Neudruck 1937, Herrn Gustav Wahl 
als Festgabe zum 60. Geburtstage darge- 
bracht) 19 p, 8°. Hamburg: Hartung, 1937. 


LANDESKONSERVATORIUM DER MUSIK zU LEIPZIG. 
Gegriindet im Jahre 1843. 23 p, 8°. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1937. 


LEHMANN, HEINRICH 
Die Thomaner auf Reisen. 121 p, 8°. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1937. 


LEHMANN, LoTTe 
Anfang und Aufstieg. Lebenserinnerungen. 
236 p, 8°. Wien: Reichner, 1937. 
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LoTTERMOSER, WERNER 
Klanganalytische Untersuchungen an Zung- 
enpfeifen. 70 p, 8°. Berlin: Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1936. 


MERKL, JoOsEF 
Josef Riepel als Komponist (1709-1782). Ein 
Beitrag zur Musikgeschichte der Stadt 
Regensburg. (Diss., Erlangen) 88 p, 8°. 
Kallmiinz: Lassleben, 1937. 


MINcoOFF-MARRIAGE, E, 
Bergliederbiichlein. Historisch-kritische Aus- 
gabe. Herausgegeben unter Mitarbeit von G. 
Hellfurth. xviii, 313 p, 8°. Leipzig: K. W. 
Hiersemann, 1937. 


JosEPH, editor 
Hohe Schule der Musik; Handbuch der ge- 
samten Musikpraxis. Lieferungen 4—26. 4°. 
Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 
Athenaion. 


Novak, A. 
Steirische Tanze. Ein Handbuch fiir den 
Volkstanz. 112, 11 p, 8°. Graz: B. Recla, 


1936. 


OBRESCHKOFF, CHRISTO 
Das bulgarische Volkslied. (Diss., Bern) 106 
p, gr. 8°. Bern und Leipzig: Haupt, 1937. 


Pavt, E, 
Das kirchliche Orgelspiel in Beispielen und 
Ubungen. Band I: Die Kunst der Modu- 
lation. Band II: Die Kunst des Kadenzierens. 
2 vol, 8°. Leipzig: J. Rieter-Biedermann, 
1936. 


PEssENLEHNER, ROBERT 
Vom Wesen der deutschen Musik. 193 p, 
8°. Regensburg: G. Bosse. 


Piper, MARIA 
Das japanische Theater. Ein Spiegel des 
Volkes. 285 p, 8°. Frankfurt am Main: 
Societats-Verlag, 1937. 


PRAXMARER, KONRAD 
Salzburg und der deutsche Festspielgedanke. 
Nach einem am 22. Marz 1937 gehaltenen 
Vortrag im Mozarteum, Salzburg. 19 p, gr. 
8°. Wien, Leipzig: Braumiiller Univ. Ver- 
lagsbuchhandiung, 1937. 


PriiFer, ARTHUR 
Einfiihrung in Richard Wagners Lohengrin. 
2. Auflage. 121 p, 8°. Bayreuth: Giessel, 
1937- 


RAABE, PETER 
Deutsche Meister. Reden. 92 p, kl. 8°, 
Regensburg: G. Bosse, 1937. 


REINECKE, ERICH 
Friedrich Kiel. Sein Leben und sein Werk. 
Ein Beitrag zur Musikgeschichte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. (Diss., K6ln) 0.0.: 1937. 


RENNER, WILLY 
Grundlagen einer einheitlichen Musik- 
erzichung. Erster Band. Die Lehre von der 
natiirlichen Funktion der Tone auf Grund 
des Gesetzes der Teiltonreihe. Mitarbeiter: 
Karl Kesselschlager. 72 p, 4°. Frankfurt am 
Maine: Enz & Rudolph, 1937. 


SCHEMINZKY, FERDINAND 
Die Welt des Schalles. 742 p, 8°. Graz, 
Wien: “Das Bergland-Buch”, 1935. 


ScHnoor, Hans 
Barnabas von Géczy. Aufstieg einer Kunst. 
Rhapsodie in 10 Satzen. 59 p, 8°. Dresden: 
Gintz, 1937. 


SCHWEICKERT, KARL 
Die Musikpflege am Hofe der Kurfiirsten 
von Mainz im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. x, 
139 p, 4°. Mainz: Wilckens, 1937. 


SCHWICKERATH, EBERHARD 
Die Kunst der Chorschulung. 116 p, 8°. 
K6ln-Lindenthal: Stauf-Verlag, 1937. 


SIMBRIGER, HEINRICH 
Klangsteine, Steinspiele und ihre Nach- 
bildungen in Metall. Aus: Anthropos, Band 
32. 19 p, 4°. Médling: Anthropos, 1937. 


SMeEtTs, PauL 
Die Orgelregister, ihr Klang und Gebrauch. 
Ein Handbuch fiir Organisten, Orgelbauer 
und Orgelfreunde. 2. Auflage. 520 p, kl. 8°. 
Mainz: Rheingold-Verlag, 1937. 


SPEMANNS BUHNE- UND FILM-KALENDER. Jahr- 
gang 3, 1938. 52 1, gr. 8°. Stuttgart: Spe- 
mann, 1937. 


SPEMANNS MusIK-KALENDER. Jahrgang 16, 
1938. 52 1, gr. 8°. Stuttgart: Spemann, 1937. 


STAGMA 

Staatlich genehmigte Gesellschaft zur Ver- 
wertung musikalischer Urheberrechte. Ver- 
zeichnis der bezugs- und wahrnehmungsbe- 
rechtigten Komponisten, Textdichter und 
Musikverleger. Stand vom 30. September, 
1934. Berlin-Charlottenburg: Stagma, 1936. 
[With supplements 1—5] 
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STEIN, Fritz 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der im Druck er- 
schienenen Werke von Max Reger. Liefer- 
ungen 2—3, p. 17-48, 4°. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hartel, 1936. 


STEPHAN, WOLFGANG 
Die burgundish-niederlandische Motette zur 
Zeit Ockeghems. 115 p, 4°. Kassel: Baren- 
reiter-Verlag, 1937. 


STRAVINSKY, IcoR 
Erinnerungen. Ubersetzt ins Deutsche von 
Richard Tiingel. 227 p, gr. 8°. Ziirich- 
Berlin: Atlantis-Verlag, 1937. 


TELEMANN, GEORG PHILIPP 

Georg Philipp Telemann, 1681-1767, Stadt- 
ischer Musikdirektor und Kantor am 
Johanneum zu Hamburg 1721-1767. Epi- 
gramme und Kantaten. Zum Tonkiinstlerfest 
des Allgemeinen Deutschen Musikvereins 
und des Standigen Rates fiir die Internatio- 
nale Zusammenarbeit der Komponisten iiber- 
reicht vom Senat der Freien und Hansestadt 
Hamburg am 1. Juni 1935. 23 p, 8°. Ham- 
burg: Hans. Hochschule fiir Bildende 
Kiinste, 1935. 


Tuomas, Kurt 
Lehrbuch der Chorleitung. Band 2. 121 p, 
gr. 8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1937. 


VALENTIN, ERICH 
Richard Wagner. Sinndeutung von Zeit und 
Werk. 286 p, 8°. Regensburg: G. Bosse. 


VERANSTALTUNGEN ANLASSLICH DES INTER- 
NATIONALEN MUSIKFESTES DES STANDIGEN 
RATES FUR DIE INTERNATIONALE ZUSAMMEN- 
ARBEIT DER KoMPONISTEN. Verantw.: Dr. G. 
Pietzsch. 23 p, 8°. Dresden: Von Baensch 
Stiftung, 1937. 


VERZEICHNIS DER IN DEN JAHREN 1915-1936 
VEROFFENTLICHTEN WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN 
ARBEITEN VON WILHELM HEINITz. 14 p, 4°. 
Hamburg: Forschungsabteiling fiir Ver- 
gleichende Musikwissenschaft, 1936. 


VoLKMANN, Hans 
Nachtrage und Berichtigungen zu Chopin in 
Dresden. 7 p, 8°. Dresden: W. Volkmann, 
1936. 


Wacner, CosiMa 
Briefe an Ludwig Schemann. Herausge- 
geben von Bertha Schemann. Regensburg: 
G. Bosse. 


Wacner, Hans-JoacHIm 
Die Orgelmusik in Thiiringen in der Zeit 
zwischen 1830 und 1860. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Orgelmusik des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. (Diss., Berlin) 126 p, 8°. Berlin: 
Triltsch & Huther, 1937. 


WacnerR, RICHARD 
Heldentum und Christentum. Aus den Aus- 
fiihrungen zu “Religion und Kunst”, 1881. 
15 p, 8°. Stuttgart: Verlag Urachhaus, 1937. 


WaHLeE, WERNER 
Richard Wagners szenische Visionen und 
ihre Ausfiihrung im Bihnenbild. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Problematik des Wagnerstils. (Diss., 
Miinchen) 127 p, 8°. Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
1937. 


WELTER, FRIEDRICH 

Fuhrer durch die Opern. Die Standardwerke 
und Neuerscheinungen des deutschen Opern- 
spielplans auf Grund neuzeitlicher Richt- 
linien mit Lebensbeschreibungen ihrer 
Schépfer. Mit einer Operngeschichte und 2 
Verzeichnissen. 415 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: 
Hachmeister & Thal, 1937. 


WERNER, THEODOR W. 
Hauptstadt Hannover. Dreihundert Jahre 
von der Hofkapelle zum Opernhausorchester, 
1636-1936. Festschrift aus Anlass des 300- 
jahrigen Bestehens des Hann. Orchesters im 
Auftrage des Oberbiirgermeisters. 43 p, 4°. 
Hannover: Janecke, 1937. 


Wo rr, HELLMUTH CHRISTIAN 
Die venezianische Oper in der zweiten Halfte 
des 17. Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Musik und des Theaters im 
Zeitalter der Barock. 235 p, gr. 8°. Berlin: 
Elsner Verlagsgesellschaft, 1937. 


WoLFRAM, GEORG 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. Die Ent- 
stehungszeit und der urspriingliche Sinn des 
Lutherlieds. 32 p, 8°. Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1936. 

Winscu, WALTHER 
Heldensinger in Siidosteuropa. 40 p, gr. 8°. 
Berlin: Institut fiir Lautforschung an der 
Universitat, 1937. 


FRENCH 


ALEXANDRE, ARSENE 
Les années de captivité de Beethoven. Préface 
de Robert de Flers. 8°. Paris: Alcan, 1936. 
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CHARLES 
Eléments d’écriture musicale. viii, 87 p, 4°. 
Genéve: Editions du Siécle Musical, 1935. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Monsieur Croche, antidilettante. Paris: Edi- 
tions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1937. 


DenEREAZ, ALEXANDRE 
Cours d’harmonie. Ouvrage officiellement 
adopté par le Conservatoire de Lausanne. 
223 p, 4°. Lausanne: Foetisch Fréres, S. A., 
1937- 

Dix ANNEES AU SERVICE DE L’ORGUE (1927- 
1937). 132 p, 8°. Paris: Les Amis de 
l’'Orgue, 1937. 


DucHEsNE-GUILLEMIN, MARCELLE 
La harpe en Asie occidentale ancienne. Extr. 
de Revue d’Assyriologie et d’Archéologie 
orientale. 14 p, 4°. Paris: E. Leroux, 1937. 


Dupré, MARcEL 
Manuel d’accompagnement du plain chant 
grégorien. 56 p, 4°. Paris: A Leduc, 1937. 


EMMANUEL, MAURICE 
Reicha. (Les musiciens célébres) 8°. Paris: 
H. Laurens, 1937. 


P. 
Le plaisir musical chez l’européen et chez 
l’arabe. Paris: Mercure de France, 1937. 


Hutu, ARNO 
La radiodiffusion, puissance mondiale. Pré- 
face de Marconi. 510 p, 8°. Paris: Gallimard. 


MALHERBE, HENRY 
La passion de Malibran. 255 p, 8°. Paris: 
A. Michel, 1937. 


MaREILLE, VITAL 
Arts populaires de l’Aquitaine. 255 p, 16°. 
Bordeaux: Editions d’ Aquitaine. 


MortieR, GEORGES 
Le phénoméne de l'art. 240 p, 8°. Paris: 
Boivin & Cie., 1936. 


PERSYN, JEAN 
L’origine du mot violon. La Haye: W. P. 
Van Stockholm. 


Popu.us, BERNARD 
Catalogue des oeuvres musicales composées 
par M. le chanoine Nicolas Couturier. 51 p, 
8°. Langres: Impr. de Lepitre-Jobard, 1937. 


REICHENBURG, LouIsETTE EUGENIE 
Contribution & l’histoire de la “Querelle des 
Bouffons”, guerre de brochures suscitées par 
le “Petit Prophéte” de Grimm et par la 


“Lettre sur la musique francaise” de Rous- 
seau. (Diss., Univ. of Pennsylvania) 136 p, 
8°. Paris: Impr. Les Presses Modernes, 1937. 


Rusu, Liviu 
Essai sur la création artistique. Contribution 
a une esthétique dynamique. 463 p, 8°. 
Paris: Alcan, 1936. 


SEIGNOLLE, CLAUDE ET JACQUES 
Le folklore du Hurepoix (Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, Seine-et-Marne). 334 p, 8°. Paris: 
Gustave-Paul Maisonneuve, 1937. 
* 


ITALIAN 


RENzZO 

Stradivari non é nato nel 1644. Vita e opere 
del celebre liutaio. La sala stradivariana del 
Museo civico di Cremona. Cozio di Salabue, 
Luigi Tarisio, Gian Battista Vuillaume. 
Origini dell’ istituenda scuola di Liuteria a 
Cremona. Cenni biografici di tutti i liutai 
viventi. 175 p, 8°. Cremona: Tip. Cremona 
Nuova, 1937. 


GAETANO 
Scritti inediti. A cura di Franco Abbiati. 265 
p, 8°. Milano: Carisch, 1937. 


Durint, A, 
La tragedia di un genio: Schumann. 207 p, 
16°. Milano: Corbaccio, 1937. 


ForFra, ORESTE 
Pellegrino da Montichiari inventore del vio- 
lino. Attribuzione basata su prove, docu- 
menti, testimonianze ed approvazione d’in- 
signi tecnici e studiosi della storia musicale. 
49 p, 8°. Brescia: Tip. F. Appollonio e C., 
1937. 

GABRIELI, GIUSEPPE 
Notizie statistiche, storiche, bibliografiche 
delle collezioni di manoscritti oggi conservati 
nelle biblioteche italiane. 227 p, 16°. Milano: 
A. Mondadori, 1936. 


GAVAZZENI, GIANANDREA 
Donizetti, vita e musiche. 175 p, 8°. Milano: 
Fratelli Bocca. 


JANNILLI, Mario 
Manualetto di cultura violinistica ed extra 
violinistica. Prefazione di G. Moretti. 125 p, 
16°. Subiaco: Tip. dei Monasteri, 1937. 


LIMONCELLI, MATTIA 
Il barbiere di Siviglia. 50 p, 16°. Napoli: 
Ed. dell’ Arte Pianistica, 1937. 
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Majo, Maria DE 
L’arte musicale nell’ Impero. 22 p, 8°. 
Avellini: Tip. Pergola, 1937. 


MarAFFI, Dario 
Tre prolusioni sullo svolgimento storico della 
musica dal al ’900, con I’aggiunta di 
un discorso su “Il bello nell’ arte della 
musica.” 61 p, 8°. Pescia: A. Benedetti, 
1937- 


Mariott1, GIOVANNI 
Mendelssohn. 228 p, 16°. Roma: Ediz. 
Latine, 1937. 


MonPELLIO, FEDERICO 
Pietro Vinci, madrigalista siciliano. Con una 
scelta di otto madrigali trascritti in partitura 
e quaranta-tre citazioni musicali. Appendice: 
I madrigalisti sicilieni. xii, 237 p, 8°. Milano: 
U. Hoepli, 1937. 


Mucct, RENATO 
Victor de Sabata. 79 p, 16°. Lanciano: G. 
Carabba, 1937. 


Rocnon!, Luic1 
Un’ opera incompiuta di Mozart. L’oca del 
Cairo. A proposito di una ricostruzione. In- 
troduzione di Virgilio Mortari. 55 p, 8°. 
Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 1937. 


SFILIO, FRANCESCO 
Alta cultura di tecnica violinistica. 120 p. 
Milano: Fratelli Bocca. 


SorBELLI, A. 
Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche 
d'Italia, opera fondata da Giuseppe Mazza- 
tinti. Vol. LXII: Bologna. 264, xii p, 4°. 
Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1936. 


Terz!, BENVENUTO 
Dizionario dei chitarristi e liutai italiani. Con 
la collaborazione di Riccardo Vaccari, Giulio 
Vio, Giuseppe Raspelli. 288 p, 16°. Bologna: 
La Chitarra, 1937. 


TipaLp1 CutesaA, MARIA 
Vita romantica di Liszt. 423 p, 8°. Milano: 
Treves, 1937. 


Tipsy, Orravio 
L'incoronazione di Poppea, di Claudio Mon- 
teverdi e Gian Francesco Busenello. (Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino: 27 aprile—9g giugno 
1937—-XV) 27 p, 8°. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1937. 


Zavanint, G. 
Museo Donizettiano di Bergamo. Catalogo 
generale. 8°. Bergamo: Ist. Ital. d’Art Graf., 
1936. 


SPANISH 


SANCHEZ DE FUENTES y PELAEz, EDUARDO 
La misica y el mar; conferencia leida en la 
solemne sesién de clausura del curso de 1936 
a 1937, celebrada en la noche del 30 de junio 
del segundo de dichos afios. 23 p, 8°. La 
Habana: Molina y Cia., 1937. 


VERGARA Y MARTIN, GABRIEL Maria 
Cantares populares, recogidos en diferentes 
regiones de Castilla la Vieja y particular- 
mente en Segovia y su tierra. 2. ed. 239 p, 
12°, Madrid: Hernando, 1931. 


PORTUGUESE 


Pinto, ALFREDO 
Musica moderna portuguesa e os seus repre- 
sentantes. Lisboa: Impr. da Livraria Ferin, 


1935. 


DUTCH 


InayaT Kuan, Hazrat 
De mystiek van het geluid. Geautoriseerde 
vertaling van Carolus Verhulst. vii, 115 p, 
8°. Deventer: E. Kluwer, 1936. 


KoNINKLIJK VLAAMSCH MUZIEKCONSERVA- 
TORIUM, ANTWERPEN. I: Verslag over de 
werkzaamheden en gebeurtenissen van 1917 
tot 1933. II: Verslag over de werkzaam- 
heden en den toestand van 1933-34 tot 1935- 
36. 2 vol, 8°. Antwerpen: Anvers-Bourse, 
1936. 


Sm1yERs, ALBERT 
De polyphone kerkmuziek van de XV® en 
de XVI® eeuw. (Afdruk uit “Musica Sacra”, 
December 1936) 5 p, 8°. Brugge: Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie., 1936. 
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DANISH 


BarFoep, N. A. 
Salme-Haandbog. Oplysninger og Forklar- 
inger til “Salmebog for Kirke og Hjem.” 
264 p, 8°. Odense: Fyns Boghandel, 1937. 


KRIsTENSEN, SVEN M@LLER 
Musiken. Tegninger af Egon Mathiesen. 108 
p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Hirschsprung, 1937. 


SWEDISH 


HEMMANDER, INGEGARD 


Musik fran Varldsinde. 165 p, 8°. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1937. 


WEsTBLAD, GOsTA 
Kyrkoorgeln. Handbok for organister och 
6vriga orgelvanner. 112 p. Stockholm: Oskar 
Eklund, 1936. 


CZECH 
Barto’, JOsEF 
Otakar Ostréil. 176 p, 8°. Praze: Nakladem 
Ceské Akademie véd a Uméni, 1936. 


Kvért, J. M. 
Josef Suk. 66 p, 8°. Praze: Nakladem Ceské 
Akademie véd a Uméni, 1936. 


ROUMANIAN 
Breazu, G. 
Carte de cantece. Pentru clasa IV® secindard 
de bideti si fete. 192 p, 8°. Craiova: Edit. 
Scrisul Romdnesc S. A. 


HUNGARIAN 


KopAty, ZoLTAN 
Sajdtsdgos dallamszerkezet a cseremisz nép- 
zenében (Eigenartige Melodiekonstruktionen 
in der Volksmusik der Tscheremissen). 16 p, 
8°. Pécs: Dundntul Nyomda, 1935. 
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RECORD-LIST 


PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


Asaco, E, F, Datu’ 
Concerto, orchestra, B-flat major. Edwin 
Fischer Chamber Orch. Victor 14418. 


ALBENIZ, Isaac 
Cordoba. José Iturbi, pf. Victor 1844. 


AMFITHEATROF, DANIELE 
Panorama Americana. Pasdeloup Orch. con. 
Daniele Amfitheatrof. Italian Columbia GQX 
10855-6. 


ARENSKY, ANTONY 
(See NBC String Symphony Orchestra) 


Bacn, C. P. E. 
(See NBC String Symphony Orchestra) 


BacH, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
Quartet, flute and strings, C major. Oxford 
Ensemble. Musicraft 1039. 


Bacu, JOHANN MICHAEL 
Ich weiss dass mein Erléser lebt. Reverse: 
Jesus meine Zuversicht (Crueger). Irmler 
Choir; 0; orch. Decca 25706. 


BacH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
Cantata, sacred, no. 65: Nimm mich dir zu 
eigen hin; Cantata, sacred, no. 85: Seht! was 
die Liebe thut. Georges Thill, t; orch. con. 
Gustave Bret. Columbia 9135M. 


Cantata, secular, no. 206: Hért doch der 
sanften Fléten Chor; Cantata, secular, no. 
208: Schafe kénnen sicher weiden. Ria 
Ginster, s; Gerald Moore, pf; flutes. Victor 
14385. 

Cantata, secular, no. 211 (Coffee Cantata). 
Ethyl Hayden, s; William Hain, t; Benjamin 
De Loache, bar; ensemble; Ernst Victor 
Wolff, hpschd. Erbauliche Gedanken eines 
Tabakrauchers (So oft ich meine Tabaks- 
pfeife). Benjamin De Loache, bar; Sterling 
Hunkins, vlc; Ernst Victor Wolff, hpschd. 
Musicraft set 5. 

Cantata, secular, no. 212 (Peasant Cantata) 
(sung in French). Jeanne Guyla, s; Martial 
Singher, bar; chamber orch; G. Crunelle, fl. 
con. Gustave Bret. Victor set M-360. 
Concerto, clavier, no. 4, A major. Edwin 
Fischer, pf; chamber orch. Victor set M-368. 


I2I 


Concertos, four claviers, A minor (after 
Vivaldi). Helene Pignari-Salles; Germaine 
Leroux; Nicole Rolet; Piero Coppola; pfs; 
orch. con, Gustave Bret. Cantata, sacred, no. 
106: Prelude. Orch. con. Gustave Bret. Victor 
set M-366. 


Fugue, violin and clavier, G minor (Arr. 
Claude Crussard); Reverse: Suite (Funk). 
Ars Rediviva Ensemble, strings; Claude 
Crussard, pf. Boite 4 Musique 10. 


Johannes-Passion: Ach Herr, lass’ dein lieb 
Engelein; In meines Herzens Grunde. Chor 
der Staatl. Akademie fiir Musik; Berliner 
Instrumental-Collegium. con. D. Stein. Ger- 
man Gramophone EG 6010. 


Motet: Jesu, meine Freude. The Madrigal 
Singers. con. Lehman Engel. Gamut set 1. 


Motet: Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied. 
The Westminster Choir. con. John Finley 
Williamson. Victor 1845, 14613. 


O Jesulein stiss; Komm, siisser Tod. Ingeborg 
Steffensen, m-s. Danish Gramophone DA 
5205. 

Organ Music, Vol. Il: Chorale preludes: 
Christum wir sollen loben schon; Christus, 
der uns selig macht; Da Jesus an dem Kreuze 
stund; O Mensch, bewein’ dein Siinde gross; 
Christ lag in Todesbanden; Erschienen ist 
der herrliche Tag; An Wasserfliissen Baby- 
lon’s; Jesus Christus, unser Heiland; O 
Lamm Gottes, unschuldig; Schmiicke dich, 
o liebe Seele; Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier; 
Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig. Albert Schweitzer, 
o, Ste. Aurélie, Strasbourg. Columbia set 310. 
Sonata, two flutes and clavier, G major. René 
Le Roy, fi; André Musset, fl; Claude Crus- 
sard, hpschd. Boite 4 Musique 11-2. 


Sonata, violin and clavier, E minor. Domi- 
nique Blot, vin; Claude Crussard, hpschd. 
Boite 4 Musique 9. 

Transcriptions for orchestra (Arr. Stokow- 
ski): Passacaglia, C minor; My soul is athirst 
(Matthduspassion); My Jesus in Gethsemane 
(from Easter Cantata); Sarabande (Violin 
sonata no. 1); Aria (Suite no, 3, D major). 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M-go1. 
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Trio-Sonatas: No. 5, C major; No. 6, G 
major. Carl Weinrich, 0, Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, N. J. Musicraft set 6. 

Das wohltemperirte Clavier: Preludes and 
Fugues, Book 2, no. 20-4. Edwin Fischer, 
pf. Suite, clavier, English, no. 2, A minor. 
Wanda Landowska, hpschd. English Gramo- 
phone DB 3236-41. 


BEETHOVEN, LupWiG VAN 
(See also Brahms and Schumann, E.) 
An die ferne Geliebte, op. 98; Ich denke 
dein. Gerhard Hiisch, bar; Hanns Udo 
Miiller, pf. German Gramophone DB 4496- 
97- 
Concerto, piano, no. 1, C major, op. 15. 
Walter Gieseking, pf; Berlin St. Op. Orch. 
con. Hans Rosbaud. Columbia set 308. 
Quartet, strings, op. 18, no 1, F major. 
Calvet Quartet. Telefunken SK 2142-45. 
Quartet, strings, op. 131, C-sharp minor. 
Busch Quartet. Victor set M-369. 
Quartet, strings, op. 135, F major. Lener 
Quartet. Columbia set 307. 
Romance, op. 50, F major. Albert Spalding, 
vin; André Benoist, pf. Victor 14579. 
Sonatas, piano; op. 7, E-flat major; op. 31, 
no. 1, G major. Artur Schnabel, pf. English 
Gramophone. Beethoven Sonata Society, Vol. 
Sonata, piano, op. 106, B-flat major (Ham- 
merklavier). Artur Schnabel, pf. Victor set 
M-403. 
Sonata, violoncello and piano, op. 69, A 
major. Reverse: Andantino and Variations, F 
minor (Weber). Emanuel Feuermann, vlc; 
Myra Hess, pf. English Columbia LX 641-3. 
Symphony, no. 1, C major, op. 21. Philadel- 
phia orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. French 
Gramophone DB 3179-82. 
Symphony, no. 5, C minor, op. 67. Concert- 
gebouw Orch, Amsterdam. con. Willem 
Mengelberg. Telefunken SK 2210-13. 
Symphony, no. 5, C minor, op. 67. Queen’s 
Hall Orch. con. Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca 
25707-10. 
Trio, op. 70, no. 1, D major. Yehudi Menu- 
hin, vin; Maurice Eisenberg, vlc; Hepzibah 
Menuhin, pf. Victor set M-370. 


BELLINI, VINCENZO 
Norma (complete). Gina Cigna, s; Ebe 
Stignani, s; Giovanni Breviario, t; Tancredi 
Pasero, bass; Adriana Perris, m-s; Emilio 


Ranzi, t; E.I.A.R. Ch; E.I.A.R. Orch; con. 
A. Consoli and Vittorio Gui. English Parlo- 
phone R 20348-66. 


Beruioz, HEcToR 
Le Carnaval romain, overture. Boston “Pops” 
Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 12135. 


BizET, GEORGES 
Carmen: Habanera; Seguidille. Gladys 
Swarthout, m-s; orch. con. Alexander 
Smallens. Victor 14419. 


Les Pécheurs de perles: Au fond du temple 
saint. José Luccioni, t; Pierre Deldi, bar; 
orch. Reverse: Lakmé: Sous le déme épais 
(Delibes). Germaine Feraldy, s; Andrée 
Bernadet, s; orch. Columbia 9133M. 


Buiss, ARTHUR 
Music for Strings. British Broadcasting Co. 
Sym. Orch. con. Sir Adrian Boult. English 
Gramophone DB 8342-4. 


Biocn, ERNEST 
Studies in Sepia. Harrison Potter, pf. The 
Friends of Recorded Music 12. 


Boropin, ALEXANDER 
Cherubic Hymn; Prince Igor: Peasants’ 
Chorus (arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). Sorokin 
Russian Choir. English Parlophone R 2386. 


Boyce, WILLIAM 
Eight Symphonies (arr. Constant Lambert). 
New York Simfonietta. con. Max Goberman. 
Timely set 1-K. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES (See also Schumann, E.) 
Capriccio, op. 76, no. 2, B minor; Inter- 
mezzo, op. 119, no. 3, C major; Capriccio, 
op. 116, no. 1, D minor; Intermezzo, op. 
116, no. 2, A minor. Wilhelm Backhaus, pf. 
Victor 14516. 

Concerto, violin, op. 77, D major. Fritz 
Kreisler, vIn; London Phil. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor set M-402. 

Die Mainacht, op. 43, no. 2. Reverse: Der 
Nussbaum, op. 25, no. 3 (Schumann). 
Marian Anderson, c; Kosti Vehanen, pf. 
Victor 14610. 

Sextet, strings, op. 36, G major. Budapest 
Quartet; Alfred Hobday, vla; Anthony Pini, 
vic. Victor set M-371. 

Symphony, no. 1, C minor, op. 68. Vienna 
Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English 
Gramophone DB 3277-81. 
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Tragische Ouvertiire, op. 81. Reverse: Le 
Nozze di Figaro: Overture (Mozart). Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
English Columbia LX 638-9. 

Variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 56a. 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. 
con. Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M-355. 
Variations on a theme by Paganini, op. 35. 
Egon Petri, pf. Columbia set X-80. 


BRUCKNER, ANTON 
Symphony, no. 5, B-flat major. Saxonian 
State Orch. con. Karl Bohm. German Gram- 
ophone DB 4486-94. 


Busoni, FERRUCCIO 
Fantasie (In Memory of My Father) after 
Bach. Egon Petri, pf. English Columbia 
LX 640. 


BuxTEHUDE, DIETRICH 
(See Early Organ Music) 


Byrp, WiLi14M (See Early Organ Music) 
CaBEzoNn, ANTONIO DE (See Early Organ Music) 


Caccin1, GIULIO 
Amarilli, mia bella. Reverse: Gia il sole del 
Gange (A. Scarlatti). Aubrey Pankey, bar; 
orch. con. F. Gaillard. Pathé PG 95. 


CaMBINI, GIOVANNI GIUSEPPE 
Quartet, strings, D major. Reverse: Quartet, 
strings, E major: Minuet (Paganini). Quar- 
tetto di Roma. Victor set M-376. 


CHABRIER, EMMANUEL 
Bourée fantasque (orch. Mottl). Paris Sym. 
Orch. con. Selmar Meyrowitz. English 
Columbia DB 1707. 


FREDERIC 
Ballades: op. 23, G minor; op. 38, F major; 
op. 47, A-flat major; op. 52, F minor. Alfred 
Cortot, pf. Victor set M-399. 
Ballade, op. 47, A-flat major. Anatole Kitain, 
pf. English Columbia DX 788. 
Etudes, op. 10. Alfred Cortot, pf. Victor set 
M-398. 
Impromptu, op. 36, F-sharp major; Nocturne, 
op. 55, no. 2, E-flat major. Ignaz Friedman. 
pf. Columbia 69018D. 
Mazurka, op. 67, no. 4, A minor. Reverse: 
Children’s Corner: Serenade for the Doll 
(Debussy). Jean Frangaix, pf. Telefunken 
A 2232. 
Nocturnes: op. 32, no. 1, B major; op. 32, 
no. 2, A-flat major; op. 48, no. 1, C minor; 


op. 48, no, 2, F-sharp minor; op. 55, no. 1, 
F minor; op. 55, no. 2, E-flat major; op. 62, 
no. 1, B major; op. 62, no. 2, E major; op. 
72, no. 1, E minor. Arthur Rubinstein, pf. 
English Gramophone DB 3192-6. 

Waltzes: op. 18, E-flat major; op. 34, no. 1, 
A-flat major; op. 34, no. 2, A minor; op. 34, 
no. 3, F minor; op. 42, A-flat major; op. 64, 
no. 1, D-flat major; op. 64, no. 2, C-sharp 
minor; op. 64, no. 3, A-flat major; op. 69, 
no. 1, A-flat major; op. 69, no. 2, B minor; 
op. 70, no. 1, G-flat major; op. 70, no. 2, 
F minor; op. 70, no. 3, D-flat major; op. 
posth., E minor. Alfred Cortot, pf. Victor 
set M-s500. 


Couperin, Francois (See Early Organ Music) 
CRUEGER, JOHANN (See Bach, M.) 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Pelléas et Mélisande: Meélisande’s Song; 
Ariettes: C'est l’extase langoureuse; L’Ombre 
des arbres; Chevaux de bois. Mary Garden, 
s; Claude Debussy, pf. (re-recordings). In- 
ternational Record Collector's Club 106-7. 
La Damoiselle élue. Odette Ricquier, s; 
Jeanne Guyla, s; St. Gervais Cho; Pasdeloup 
Orch. con. Piero Coppola. Printemps; Cloches 
4 travers les feuilles (orch. Coppola). Paris 
Conservatory Orch. con. Piero Coppola. 
Victor set M-363. 
L’Enfant prodigue: Air de Lia. Reverse: 
Orfeo ed Euridice: J'ai perdu mon Euridice 
(Gluck). Jeanne Gerville-Reache, c; orch. 
(acoustic recording). Historic Record Society 
1004. 
Images: Poissons d’or. Reverse: Gaspard de 
la nuit: no. 1, Ondine (Ravel). Walter Gie- 
seking, pf. Columbia 69020D. 


Leo (See Bizet) 


De ius, FREDERICK 
Delius Society, vol. 1: Paris; Eventyr; 
Koanga: Closing Scene; Hassan: Interlude 
and Serenade. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. To the Queen of My 
Heart; Love’s Philosophy. Heddle Nash, t; 
Gerald Moore, pf. Columbia set 305. 


Dow.anp, Joun (See English Madrigals) 


Duxas, 
Variations, Interlude and Finale on a Theme 
by Rameau. Yvonne Lefebure, pf. Victor set 
M-38s. 
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Duparc, HENRI 
Phidylé; La Vie antérieure. Georges Thill, t; 
Maurice Faure, pf. French Columbia LFX 
491. 


DvokAx, ANTONIN 
Concerto, violin, op. 53, A minor. Yehudi 
Menuhin, vin; Paris Conservatory Orch. con. 
Georges Enesco. Victor set M-387. 
Symphonic Variations, op. 78. Reverse: Ro- 
drigo: Sailor's Dance; Almira: Rigaudon 
(Handel). Queen’s Hall Orch. con. Sir 
Henry J. Wood. English Decca X 182-4. 
Trio, violin, violoncello, piano, op. 65, F 
minor. Budapest Trio. English Decca X 
161-4. 
Zigeunermelodien, op. 55: no. 1, Mein Lied 
ertént; no. 4, Als die alte Mutter. Margherita 
Perras, s; Berlin St. Op. Orch. Danish Gram- 
ophone DA 4419. 


Earty Orcan Music, Vol. 1 

Landino: Bench’ ora piova; Froberger: Can- 
zona in D minor; Hofhaimer: On freyd 
verzer; Sicher: Resonet in laudibus; In dulci 
jubilo; Cabézon: Diferencias sobre El Canto 
del Caballero; Byrd: Miserere; Sweelinck: 
Fantasia in echo style; Titelouze: Ave maris 
stella, verset 2; Pachelbel: Chorale prelude, 
Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern; Fugue 
in A minor; Buxtehude: Chorale preludes: 
Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott; Von Gott will 
ich nicht lassen. Carl Weinrich, 0, West- 
minster Choir School, Princeton, N. J. Musi- 
craft set 9. 


ENGLIsH MADRIGALS 

Morley: My Bonnie Lass She Smileth; 
Farmer: Fair Phyllis I Saw; Ravenscroft: 
Willy, Prithee Go to Bed; Weelkes: Hark, 
All ye Lovely Saints; Dowland: Come Again, 
Sweet Love; Morley: Sing We and Chant it; 
Now is the Month of Maying. Reverse: The 
Turtle Dove (folksong, arr. Vaughan Wil- 
liams). The Madrigal Singers. con. Lehman 
Engel. Columbia set 306. 


Faryeon, Henry (See Scott) 
FarMER, JoHN (See English Madrigals) 


Faurt, GABRIEL 
Clair de lune, op. 46, no. 2; Sérénade tos- 
cane, op. 3, no. 2. Georges Thill, t; Maurice 
Faure, pf. Columbia 4164M. 
Elégie, op. 24. Jean Bedetti, vic; Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 14577. 


Nocturne, no. 4, E-flat major, op. 36; Bar- 
carolle, no. 6, E-flat, op. 70. Marguerite 
Long, pf. Columbia 69063D. 


Quartet, strings, op. 121. Pro Arte Quartet. 
Victor set M-372. 


FROBERGER, JOHANN JACOB 
(See Early Organ Music) 


Funk, Davip (See Bach, J. S.) 
GEMINIANI, Francesco (See Wolf-Ferrari) 


GiorDANO, UMBERTO 

Siberia: La Pasqua. Reverse: Il Signor Bru- 
schino: Sinfonia, (Rossini). La Scala Orch. 
con. Gino Marinuzzi. Italian Gramophone 
DB 3209. 

Siberia: Qual vergogna tu porti. Maria 
Caniglia, s; orch. Reverse: Manon Lescaut: 
In quelle trine morbide. Mafalda Favero, s; 
orch, Italian Gramophone DA 1563. 


Guuck, C. W. (See Debussy) 


GRAINGER, PERCY 
Shepherd's Hey; Country Gardens. Cecil 
Dixon, pf. English Columbia DB 1713. 


GRANADOS, ENRIQUE 
Danzas Espafiolas: no. 1, G major; no. 3, 
D major; no. 2, E minor. Queen’s Hall Orch. 
con. Sir Henry J. Wood. English Decca X 
180-1. 


GrecoriAN CuHants (Commentary in French); 
Soissons Cathedral Choir School. con. Abbe 
Henri Doyen. Lumen 32.031-42. 


Griec, Epvarp (See also Schumann, E.) 
Concerto, piano, op. 16, A minor. Walter 
Gieseking, pf; Berlin St. Op. Orch. con. 
Hans Rosbaud. An der Wiege, op. 68, no. 5; 
Franzésische Serenade, op. 62, no. 3. Walter 
Gieseking, pf. English Columbia LX 647-50. 


GriFFEs, CHARLES T. 
Sonata, piano. Harrison Potter, pf. The 
Friends of Recorded Music 10-1. 


HanpbeL, G. F. (See also Dvorak) 

Cantata con stromenti: Dank sei dir, Herr; 
Giulio Cesare: Es blaut die Nacht (V’adoro, 
pupille). Gerhard Hiisch, bar; Berlin St. Op. 
Orch. Victor 12090. 

Concerti Grossi, op. 6: no. 4, A minor; no. 5, 
D major; no. 6, G minor. The Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra. con. Boyd Neel. Decca 
25661-7. 
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Joshua: O hétt’ ich Jubals Harf. Lilli Leh- 
mann, s; Fritz Lindemann, pf. Reverse: Die 
Walkiire: Du bist der Lenz (Wagner). Lilli 
Lehmann, s; orch. con. Kark. (Acoustic 
recording) German Odeon RX 50 392-3, re- 
issue of the International Record Collector's 
Club. 

Sonata, violin and figured bass, op. 1, no. 12. 
Stefan Frenkel, vin; Sterling Hunkins, vlc; 
Ernst Victor Wolff, hpschd. Musicraft 1030-1. 


Haypbn, JosEPH 
Concerto, harpsichord, F major. Marguerite 
Roesgen-Champion, hpschd; orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. Victor 12042. 
Die Jahreszeiten: Welche Labung fiir die 
Sinne; Die Schépfung: Nun beut die Flur 
das frische Griin. Ria Ginster, s; orch. con. 
F. Guenther. Decca 25705. 
Quartet, strings, op. 54, no. 1, G major. 
Budapest Quartet. Electrola DB 2905-6. 
Quartet, strings, op. 64, no. 5, D major (The 
Lark). Calvet Quartet. Telefunken A 2243-5. 
Trio, 2 flutes and violoncello, no. 3, G major. 
Henri Bové, fl; Frederick Wilkins, fl; Sterling 
Hunkins, vlc. Musicraft 1025. 


HorHammer, Paut (See Early Organ Music) 


Hotst, Gustav 
Midwinter. Reverse: Sing we Noél once more 
(Smith). The Madrigal Singers. con. Leh- 
man Engel. Columbia 321M. 


JANNEQUIN, CLEMENT 
Le Chant des Oyseaux. The Madrigal Singers. 
con. Lehman Engel. Columbia 9134M. 


KasTaLsky, ALEXANDER 
Credo. Reverse: Excerpt from the Evening 
Liturgy. Don Cossack Choir. con. Serge 
Jaroff. German Columbia DWX 1601. 


Epouarp 
Quartet, strings, op. 45, E-flat major. Maurice 
Blondel Quartet. Victor set M-373. 


Lanp1no, Francesco (See Early Organ Music) 


Liapow, ANATOLE 
Kikimora, op. 63. Sym. orch. con. Armas 
Jarnefelt. German Odeon 0-7733. 


Liszt, FRaNz (See also Wagner) 
Consolation, no. 3; Rapsodie hongroise, no. 
zo. Arthur Rubinstein, pf. English Gramo- 
phone DB 3216. 


Faust Waltz (after Gounod). Egon Petri, pf. 
Columbia 69031D. 

Feux follets; Au bord d’une source. Louis 
Kentner, pf. English Columbia DX 784. 
Funerailles. Vladimir Horowitz, pf. Victor 
14515. 

Polonaise, no. 2, E major. Winfried Wolf, 
pf. German Gramophone EH 1049. 

Les Préludes. Paris Phil. Orch. con. Selmar 
Meyrowitz. Columbia set X-82. 

Rapsodie hongroise, no. 4. Alexander Borov- 
sky, pf. French Polydor 561.114. 

Rapsodie hongroise, no. 6. Alexander Borov- 
sky, pf. French Polydor 561.115. 

Sonata, piano, B minor. Vladimir Horowitz, 
pf. Victor set M-380. 

Totentanz. Jesus Maria Sanroma, pf; Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor set 
M-392. 


MAHLER, GUSTAV 
Das Lied von der Erde. Kerstin Thorborg, 
c; Charles Kullman, t; Vienna Phil. Orch. 
con. Bruno Walter. Columbia set 300. 


Mauiprero, G. FRANCESCO 
Rispetti e Strambotti. Reverse: Passepied (B. 
Rubinstein). Kreiner Quartet. Victor set 
M-397. 

MENDELSSOHN, FELIX (See also Schumann, E.) 
Quartet, strings, op. 44, no. 1, D major. 
Stradivarius Quartet. Columbia set 304. 


Miaskowsky, NICOLAI 
(See NBC String Symphony Orchestra) 


Morey, Tuomas (See English Madrigals) 


Mozart, W. A. (See also Reger) 
Concerto, flute, K.313, G major. Marcel 
Moyse, fl; orch. con. Eugéne Bigot. Victor 
set M-396. 
Concerto, piano, K.450, B-flat major. Elly 
Ney, pf; chamber orch. con. Willem van 
Hoogstraten. Victor set M-365. 
Concerto, piano, K.459, F major. Artur 
Schnabel, pf; London Sym. Orch. con. Mal- 
colm Sargent. Victor set M-389. 
Deutsche Taénze, K.605. Vienna Phil. Orch. 
con. Bruno Walter. English Gramophone 
DA 1570. 
Fantasia, organ, K.608, F minor. G. D. Cun- 
ningham, o, Kingsway Hall, London. Col- 
umbia 69009D. 
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Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K.525. Vienna Phil. 
Orch. con. Bruno Walter. Victor set M-364. 
Quartets, flute and strings: K.285, D major; 
K.298, A major. The Oxford Ensemble. 
Musicraft set 7. 

Quartet, strings, K.q21, D minor. Perole 
String Quartet. Musicraft set 4. 

Quartet, strings, K.428, E-flat major. Pro 
Arte Quartet. Victor set M-375. 

Sonatas, violin and piano: K.377, F major; 
K.378, B-flat major; K.380, E-flat major. 
Lili Krauss, pf; Simon Goldberg, vIn. Eng- 
lish Parlophone. Mozart Chamber Music 
Society, Vol. 2. 

Sonata, violin and piano, K.304, E minor. 
Joseph Szigeti, vin; Nikita Magaloff, pf. 
Columbia 6g005D. 

Symphony, K.200, C major. Berliner Instru- 
mental-Collegium. con. Fritz Stein. German 
Gramophone EH 1047-8. 

Trio, K.564, G major; Trio, K.542, E major: 
Andante grazioso. Mme. Walter Lang, pf; 
Walter Kagl, vin; Franz Hindermann, vlc. 
Columbia set X-81. 


Musorcsky, MopDESTE 


Boris Godounow: Ah, I am_ suffocating 
(Clock scene); 1 have attained the highest 
power. Feodor Chaliapin, bass; orch. Victor 
14517. 

Boris Godounow: Symphonic synthesis (arr. 
Stokowski). Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold 
Stokowski. Victor set 391. 

Khovantchina: Introduction. Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 14415. 


NBC Strinc SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, PROGRAM 


No. I 

Miaskowsky: Sinfonietta, op. 32, no. 2. Bach, 
C. P. E.: Symphony, no. 3, C major. Aren- 
sky: Variations on a theme by Tchaikovsky, 
op. 35a. Sibelius: Canzonetta, op. 62a. NBC 
String Sym. Orch. con. Frank Black. Victor 
set M-390. 


PACHELBEL, JOHANN (See Early Organ Music) 


PAGANINI, NiccoLo 


Concerto, violin, no. 1, D major (arranged 
in one movement by Kreisler). Fritz Kreis- 
ler, vin; Philadelphia Orch. con. Eugene 
Ormandy. English Gramophone DB 3234-5. 


Porpora, NIccoLa 


Sonata, violin, G major. Zoltan Szekely, vin; 
Geza Frid, pf. English Decca K 863. 


PouLENc, Francis (See Satie) 
Puccini, Giacomo (See Giordano and Verdi) 


RAvEL, MAURICE 

Gaspard de la nuit: Ondine; Le Gibet; 
Scarbo. Jean Doyen, pf. French Gramophone 
DA 4906-7, DB 5043. 

Gaspard de la nuit: Ondine. Reverse: Images: 
Poissons d'or (Debussy). Walter Gieseking, 
pf. Columbia 69020D. 

Ouartet, strings, F major. Pro Arte Quartet. 
Victor set M-400. 


RAVENSCROFT, THoMasS (See English Madrigals) 


REGER, Max 

Serenade, op. 77a, D major. Paul Klinger, 
vin; Fridolin Klinger, vla; Gustav Scheck, fl. 
Reverse: Duo, K.424, B-flat major: Andante 
cantabile (Mozart). Karl Klinger, vin; Fri- 
dolin Klinger, vla. German Gramophone EH 
1029-31. 

Variations on a theme by Mozart, op. 132. 
Saxonian St. Orch. con. Karl Bohm. Electrola 
DB 4480-3. 


ReEsPiGH!, OrrorINoO 
Feste Romane: L’Ottobrata. Milan Sym. 
Orch. con. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia 
69017D. 


Rossini, GioaccHtNo (See Giordano) 
RUBINSTEIN, BERYL (See Malipiero) 


SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Concerto, piano, op. 44, C minor. Alfred 
Cortot, pf; orch. con. Charles Munch. Victor 
set M-367. 


SARASATE, PABLO DE 
Zigeunerweisen, op. 20, no. 1. Jascha Heifetz, 
vin; London Sym. Orch. con. John Barbi- 
rolli. English Gramophone DB 3212. 


Satie, Ertk 

Parade; Deux Morceaux en forme de poire. 
Georges Auric, pf; Francis Poulenc, pf. Boite 
a Musique 16-7. 

Trois Mélodies: Daphénéo; La Statue de 
bronze; Le Chapelier. Jane Bathori, m-s; 
Darius Milhaud, pf. Reverse: Le Bestiaire 
(Poulenc). Claire Croiza, m-s; Francis Pou- 
lenc, pf. Columbia 9132M. 


ScHuBERT, Franz (See also Schumann, E.) 
Landler, op. 171. Alfred Cortot, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 3268. 
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Néhe des Geliebten, op. 5, no. 2; Lachen 
und Weinen, op. 59, no. 4; Nacht und 
Traéume, op. 43, no. 2; Seligkeit. Elisabeth 
Schumann, s; Gerald Moore, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 3184. 

Sonatine, violin and piano, op. 137, G minor. 
Susanne Fischer, pf; Karl Freund, vin. Poly- 
dor 47118-20. 

Trio, piano, violin and violoncello, op. 100, 
E-flat major. The Busch-Serkin Trio. Victor 
set M-374. 

Die Winterreise: Friihlingstraum, op. 89, 
no. 11; Der Einsame, op. 41. Elisabeth 
Schumann, s; Gerald Moore, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 3185. 


ScHUMANN, ELISABETH 

Lieder Recital: Schubert: An die Nachtigall, 
op. 91, no. 1; Liebhaber in allen Gestalten. 
Schumann: Lorelei, op. 53, no. 2; Sténd- 
chen, op. 36, no. 2. Beethoven: Wonne der 
Wehmut, op. 83, no. 1; Mit einem gemalten 
Band, op. 83, no. 3. Mendelssohn: Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges, op. 34, mo. 2. 
Brahms: Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, 
op. 105, no. 2; Sandmannchen; Der Tod, das 
ist die ktihle Nacht, op. 96, no. 1. Smetana: 
Wiegenlied. Grieg: Solvejgs Lied. Wolf: Der 
heilige Josef singt (Nun wandre, Maria); 
Schlafendes Jesuskind. Victor set M-383. 


ScHUMANN, ROBERT 

(See also Brahms and Schumann, E.) 
Dichterliebe, op. 48. Charles Panzéra, bar; 
Alfred Cortot, pf. Victor set M-368. 

Du bist wie eine Blume, op. 25, no. 24; 
Friihlingsnacht, op. 39, no. 12; Alte Laute, 
op. 35, no. 12. Lotte Lehmann, s; Ernd 
Balogh, pf. English Gramophone DA 1571. 
Fantasiestiicke, op. 12. Harold Bauer, pf. 
Victor set M-379. 

Fantasiestiicke, op. 12: Des Abends; Auf- 
schwung; Warum? Ives Nat, pf. French 
Columbia LFX 489. 

Die Lotosblume, op. 25, no. 7; Widmung, 
op. 25, no. 1. Herbert Janssen, bar; Gerald 
Moore, pf. English Gramophone DA 1569. 
Mondnacht, op. 39, no. 5; Der Nussbaum, 
op. 25, no. 3. Erna Sack, s; Michael Rauch- 
eisen, pf. Telefunken A 2233. 


Scort, CyriL 

Lotus Land; Danse négre. Reverse: Taran- 
tella (Farjeon). Eileen Joyce, pf. English 
Parlophone E 11333. 


SIBELIUs, JEAN 

(See also NBC String Symphony Orchestra) 
Aus banger Brust, op. 50, no. 4; Langsam 
som kvallskyn, op. 61, no. 1. Marian Ander- 
son, c; Kosti Vehanen, pf. French Gramo- 
phone DA 1580. 

Symphony, no. 3, C major, op. 52. London 
Sym. Orch. con. Robert Kajanus. Symphony, 
no. 7, C major, op. 105. The British Broad- 
casting Co. Sym. Orch. con. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor set M-394. 


SicHER, Fripoiin (See Early Organ Music) 
SMITH, Davip STANLEY (See Holst) 


Sor, FERDINAND 
Sonata, guitar, op. 22. Julio Martinez Oyan- 
guren, guitar. Columbia set X-84. 


STamitz, Kari 
Quartet, clarinet and strings, op. 8, no. 4, 
E-flat major. The Oxford Ensemble. Musi- 
craft 205-6. 


STRAuss, JOHANN 
An der schénen blauen Donau, op. 314. 
Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Alois Melichar. 
Decca-Polydor DE 7072. 
Geschichten aus dem Wienerwald, op. 325. 
Symphony Orch. con. Bruno Walter. Colum- 
bia 69029D. 
Kiinstlerleben, op. 316. Boston “Pops” Orch. 
con. Arthur Fiedler. English Gramophone 
C 2919. 

STRAVINSKY, IGoR 
Apollon Musagéte. Boyd Neel String Orch. 
con. Boyd Neel. Decca 25700-3. 


SWEELINCK, JAN (See Early Organ Music) 


A Symposium oF SwING 

Sing, Sing, Sing. Benny Goodman and his 
Orch. Blue, Turning Gray over You; Honey- 
suckle Rose. “Fats” Waller and his Rhythm. 
Beale Street Blues; Stop, Look and Listen. 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orch. The Prisoner's 
Song; I Can’t Get Started. Bunny Berigan 
and his Orch. Victor set C-28. 


TARREGA, FRANCISCO 
Tremolo Study (Recuerdos de la Alhambra); 
Preludes: no. 12, A minor; no. 11, D major; 
no. 6, B minor. Julio Martinez Oyanguren, 
guitar. Columbia 17100D. 


Tcnalkovsky, PETER ILyITCH 
Concerto, violin, op. 35, D major. Jascha 
Heifetz, vin; London Phil. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor set M-356. 
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Hamlet, op. 67 (Overture-Fantasia). London 
Sym. Orch. con. Albert Coates. Victor set 
M-395. 

Trio, op. 50, A minor. Hepzibah Menuhin, 
pf; Yehudi Menuhin, vin; Maurice Eisen- 
berg, vic. Victor set M-388. 


TELEMANN, GEORG PHILIPP 
Trio, flute, oboe and bassoon, with cembalo, 
E-minor (from Tafelmusik, 1733). Wies- 
badener Collegium Musicum. con. E. Weyns. 
Telefunken E 2256. 


TiTELouzE, JEAN (See Early Organ Music) 


TurINA, JOAQUIN 
Trio, no. 1, D minor. Ed Ortambert, vin; 
Louis Ruyssez, vlc; Henri Vautier, pf. Boite 
a Musique 13-5. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH 
(See English Madrigals) 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE 
Ernani: Ernani, involami. Ina Souez, s; orch. 
Victor 14498. 
La Forza del Destino: Overture. Berlin Phil. 
Orch. con. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Tele- 
funken E 2230. 
Quartet, strings, E minor. Quartetto di Roma. 
Victor set M-377. 
Rigoletto: La donna 2 mobile. Reverse: 
Tosca: E lucevan le stelle (Puccini). Jussi 
Bjoerling, t; orch. con. Nils Grevillius. 
Victor 4372. 
La Traviata: Prelude to Act 1; Prelude to 
Act 3. Milan Sym. Orch. con. Lorenzo Mola- 
joli. Columbia 69064D. 


VivaLp1, ANTONIO (See Bach, J. S.) 


Wacner, Ricuarp (See also Handel) 
Gétterdimmerung: Act I, Hier sitz’ ich zur 
Wacht; Act Ill, Hoi-Ho! Ludwig Weber, 
bass; Herbert Janssen, bar; London Phil. 


Orch; Ch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia set X-83. 

Die Meistersinger: Morgenlich leuchtend 
(Prize Song). Torsten Ralf, t; Covent Gar- 
den Opera Ch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Die Meistersinger: Da zu dir der Heiland 
kam; Wach’ auf, es nahet gen den Tag. 
Covent Garden Opera Ch; London Phil, 
Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. English 
Columbia LX 645-6. 

Parsifal: Der Glaube lebt. Reverse: Schénster 
Herr Jesu (Liszt). Regensburger Domchor. 
con. Th. Schrems. Electrola EG 3902. 
Siegfried: Nothung, Nothung; Schmiede 
mein Hammer. Max Lorenz, t; Berlin St. 
Op. Orch. Danish Gramophone DB 4470. 
Tannhduser: Prelude to Act 3. Reverse: 
Solitude (Tchaikovsky-Stokowski). Philadel- 
phia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. English 
Gramophone DB 3254-5. 

Traume; Im Treibhaus. Maria Miller, s; 
Ivor Newton, pf. English Gramophone DB 
3256. 


War.ock, PETER 
Sleep; The Fox. Parry Jones, t; pf. Columbia 
318M. 


WEBER, CaRL Maria von (See also Beethoven) 
Oberon: Overture. Boston “Pops” Orchestra. 
con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 12043. 


WEELKES, THomas (See English Madrigals) 


WIENIAWSKI, HENRI 
Polonaise brilliante, op. 4, D major; Con- 
certo, no. 2: Romance. Nathan Milstein, 
vin; Leopold Mittmann, pf. Columbia 
69032D. 


Wo ERMANO 
Il Campiello. Reverse: Andante per archi, 
arpi e organo (Geminiani-Marinuzzi). La 
Scala Orch. con. Gino Marinuzzi. Italian 
Gramophone DA 1566. 
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